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{= Two numbers more will complete the Vol- 
ume of the AMericAN Laporer, and therefore, 
in accordance with our notice at its commence- 
ment, the publication of the work will be closed. 
We cherish a profound conviction, however, that 
the exigencies of the Country and of the great 
Cause to which it is devoted, will demand a re- 


sumption ef the work at no distant day—possibly | 


early in 1844. Of this, however, we shall leave 
the Public to judge, not attempting a resumption 
of its publication until we are assured that it is 
wanted, and will be fairly sustained. Meantime, 
we have a number of perfect sets remaining of The 
Laborer from the commencement, which we shall 
have bound at the close of the year, and keep for 
gale, as long as they shall hold out, at the low 
price of One Dollar for the bound volume. Our 
distant friends who believe this work to contain a 
compendious and convincing refutation on all 
points of the mischievous yet seductive fallacies 
put forth under the captivecing title of ‘Free 
Trade,’ as well as a forcible advocacy of the true 
and vital interests of the Productive Classes of our 
own Country, will do the Cause of National well- 
being a service by endeavoring te compasss the 
placing of the bound velume in some if not every 
reading-reom, village library, debating club, hotel 
sittiag-room, &c. within the circle of their influ- 
ence. No man car over-estimate the good effects 
which such am act on his part will surely though 
slowly and silently exert. The strong arguments 


= 
| for efficient and steadfast Protection do not lie on 
the surface of things—they demand research, 
| study, understanding. Yet it hardly seems possi- 
ble to us that any Free Laborer can disregard 
‘them when fairly presented te his mind. And, 
| since very little of the contents of The Laborer 
‘has emanated from eur pen, while most of its 
| great papers are the productions of such minds as 
| those ef WaLterR Forwarp, Manten Dicken- 
| son, CHarntes Hupson, Wo. H. Sewarp, Joun 
| P. Kennepy, A.H. H. Stuart, Witiiam SLapeE, 
| with strong citations from our venerated ex-Presi- 
| dents and ex-Gevernors, including WASHINGTON, 
| Jerrerson, Mapison, J. Q. Apams, Jacnson, 
| GeorcE Cuinton, D. D. Tompkins, De Witt 
| CLINTON, etc. it can hardly be deemed presumptu- 
| ous on our part to express an opinion that no col- 
| lection of facts and arguments illustrating and ad- 
vocating the Principle and pelicy of Protection, of 
| equal merit and completeness with this, has ever 
till now been offered to the public.—Will not the 
| friends of the Cause who accord with us in this 
| opinion (our Editorial brethren especially) unite in 
| commending the Volume to general consideration? 


EEE 

X= The present No. of the Laborer is enriched 
with several papers of great worth to the Cause 
| of Protection in especial reference to the effect of 
| the Pelicy on the prices paid by our own consum- 
ers for Foreign and fer Domestic Products. By 
referring to the statistics presented in the excel- 
lent article of che eminent philanthropist, E. C. 
DeLavan, Esq. and in the letters of Hon. Ep. 
| Curtis, Collector of this Port, and of Hon. Sam- 
vet Lawrence, of Lowell to the Editor of this 
paper, it will be seen to be established by undenia- 
niable facts that the New Tariff has reduced the 
prices of both Foreign and Domestic Manufac- 
tures to the American consumer. Comment is 
needless. 








XS We have reason to believe that no essential 
change will be made in the Tariff at the present 
Session of Congress. The majority rightly judge, 
with the able and patriotic Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, that a law of such vast importance should 
have time to exert a positive and palpable influ- 
ence, that its workings and its tendencies may be 
fully felt and understeod, before it is vitally dis- 
turbed. After its real effects have been falt and 
maturely considered, it will be high time to deter- 
mine what changes of detail (we trust none of 
principle) may be needed; and those changes, we 
confidently anticipate, will be made by raising ra- 
ther than reducing the duties on such fabrics as 
come in competition with the products of Ameri 
can industry and skill. Meantime, let the facts 
be carefully noted. 
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290 The American Laborer. 


03S From the mass of valuable documents ap- | Now, while we have all due respect for the the- 
pended to Mr. Secretary Forward’s Treasury Re- | ories of the Free Trade Economists, we cannot re- 
port, relating to the National Finances and Expen- fuse to give weight to existing, notorieus facts 
ditures and the proposed Warehousing System, we || which confute them. When they tell us that Pro- 
have selected such as we deemed of greatest in- || tection enhances the prices of the Protected arti- 
terest, and they appear in this month’s American || cles, we do not implicitly take their word as un- 
Laborer. There are other answers frem Revenue || qualifiedly true ; we think it but right to leok to the 
officers more favorable to the Warehousing Sys- || Price Current and the Statistics of Trade and Pro- 
tem than those we have copied; and the more |/ tection as well as to their naked assertions of 
general sentiment probably tends that way. For || what they imagine or predict that the effect of a 
our own part, however, we may state frankly that || Tariff should be. And we find, unless Price Cur- 
we believe the Warehousing System is calculated || rents lie and our Business men are actually de- 
o increase perniciously the power and patronage || ceiving and deceived with regard to their daily 
of the Federal Government and the dependence of || doings, that the effect of a Protective Tariff, 
our Business interests on Politics. It strikes us || steadily persisted in, has uniformly been to re- 
as restoring indirectly but virtually the Govern- || duce the price of the articles on which it is im- 
ment credits, which we had hoped were done away posed—not, indeed, of every article in a moment, 
for ever. Let men import Goods when they want || but the average cestof such articles most decidedly. 
them, pay the Duties when they receive them, and The effect of the New Tariff is directly in point. 
get their money back when they export the goods || The Currrency was restricted, the Trade of the 
from the country, if they ever do. We appre- || Country depressed, and the price of Manufactures 
hend that no fairer or more uniform and equable || had been pressed gradually down to a point as low 
system than this can be devised—certainly none || as it was possible to drive them by Foreign com- 
more simp!e and unexpensive. The notion that || petition, when this Tariff was enacted, which gives 
the great importers will eat up the little ones, the || 10 to 30 per cent. additional protection to our 
Foreign merchants the Domestic, under the Cash || Home Manufactures. What has been the effect 
System, is moonshine. Under the Cash System, | of it? Has it raised the price of Manufactures in 
goods will be imported whenever they shall be || a similar ratie, or to any extent at all? The Free 
needed, and generally by the very men who have || Traders every where assume that it has; but the 
a demand for them ; under the Credit System, the || Price Currents, the daily reports of sales and 
fewer will import (having established a credit at || transactions emphatically contradict them. The 
the Custom-House) and the many will be their || Manufactures to which Protection is given by 
customers. We trust Congress will act warily and || the New T'a riff are at this moment generally lower 
wisely in regard to this important matter. | than EVER they were before the New Tarif, was 
Lee | imposed.—What faith, then, should we place in 
| 








Effect of the New Tariff on the Prices of | : : : . : : 
Manufactures, and on the Interests of | theories which contradict such notorious, vital facts? 


Labor, | And here is the answer to the base attempt 
We are every day called to confute the unquali- || every day made by the Suns, Public Ledger 
fied, confident, yet utterly false assertion that the || Plebeians and other sneaking as well as ope 
passage of the Tariff of 1842 has increased the || organs of the Foreign interest, to fan the flames of 
price of American fabrics, and thereby filled the anarchy and eternal war between employers and 
pockets of the American Manufacturers at the ex- || employed, with regard to the Wages of Labor. 
pense of the People. Every Free Trade writer || “See!” they exclaim, ‘‘ the Manufacturer has got 
assumes as a matter of course that the imposition || “a Proteetion which gives him twenty-five per 
of 20 per cent. more duty on an article raises its || ‘cent. more for his goods, yet he gives no 





price by so much, and not only that of the im- ‘higher wages than before, and in many cases 
ported fabric but that of its Domestic counterpart || “less! Here’s your Whig Protection to the La- 
or rival; so that our home consumers are not only || “borer!” Now the portion of this sentence we 


called to pay some Eight or Ten Millions mere || have placed 1 Italics is a lie direct, on which are 
for the support of the Government, but they must, || based several lies inferential. All well-informed 
on the same grounds, pay eight er ten times as I Economists, no matter of what school, perfectly 
much asa bounty to American Manufacturers ! 1 understand that the prices of Manufacturing La- 
Not one of these profound economists stops to ask borcan never depend on the stability and prosperity 
or see whether the facts at all accord with their || of Manufactures alone, but on the general rewards 
theory ; they find it laid down by Say, Condy Ra- | of Labor throughout the Country—that is, on the 
guetand Calhoun that a Protection of 15 or 25 | Currency, the average price of Products, and the 
per cent. increases the cost of the protected artiele || opportunities offered for a profitable employment 
so much, and this svffices for them. And so the | of Labor. It was not for the special benefit of 
land rings with declamation against the Tazes |) Manufacturers, whether employing or employed, 
which the People are required by the Tariff to pay || that Protection was required, but for the benefit of 

the increased prices of Manufactured Goods. |! the whole People, in creating a nearer, steadier 











and more remunerating demand for Agricultural 
Products, for Mechanical skill and materials, and 
for Home Labor and its results generally. This 
the Tariff will effect—is effecting—but it must 
have time. The acorn does not become an oak in 
aday. Atthis moment, dark as prospects appa- 
rently are and depressed as is the Country, things 
are working the right way. We are not running 
in debt abroad, but paying off, not with new pro- 
mises but Products, and are bringing home Specie 
largely. This will form the basis of the National 
Currency we must and will have, whether by Ex- 
chequer issues or a Bank, we de not say; but the 
essential thing—a Paper Medium of which five 
dollars shall be worth five dollars in any part of 
the Country—chat the Country must and will have. 
With a Circulating Medium so restricted, defec- 
tive and uncertain as we now have, every thing 
we produce must be low, and Labor with it. This 
will be rectified in time; meanwhile, STAND BY 
THE TariFF! 

— But we are keeping our readers too long from 
the following pithy and conclusive letter from a 
leading manufacturer at Lowell, wkom we recently 
addressed on the subject of the Reduction of 
Wages there, and the prices of Work and of 
Goods before and since the Tariff. His reply is as 


follows : 


LowELL, Dec. 14, 1842. 
To the Editor of the Tribune : 


Dear Sir—lI intended to have replied to your 


favor of the Ist before, but had not the informa- ! 


tion in detail till now. I have lately noticed in 
some of the newspapers unfriendly to the success 
of American manufactures, that while the prices 
of goods had been advanced ia consequence of the 
passage of the Tariff, the wages of the work-peo- 
ple had been reduced. The impudence of such 
statements is extraordinary, as the reverse is 
known toevery man, woman and child who has 
occasion to make purchases of any artieles of do- 
mestic cotton or woolen manufacture, the prices of 
which are notoriously lower than ever before in 
this country. I annex the prices of various arti- 
cles, before and since the passage of the Tariff, 
derived from houses whose transactiens have 
amounted to many millions of dollars ducing the 
periods indicated. The wages now ace about as 
they were previous to 1832, when the country was 
blessed with a national currency. The late reduc- 
tion was absolutely necessary, 2s most of the mills 
in New-England have made nothing for eighteen 
months, had have still large stocks of goods on 
hand, with no prospect of an immediate advance 
in prices. The average wages of all the females 
in Lowell since the reduction is about $2 75 per 
week, from which $1 25 isto be deducted for 
board. Had the New Tariff not passed, this coun- 
try would have exhibited a scene of universal bank- 
ruptcy by being flooded with Foreign Goods and 
drained of Specie. As it is, Foreign Manufactures 
have mainly ceased, for the present, to come here, 
and in their stead large amounts of coin are com- 
ing into the country, and tho time is not distant 
when the masses will look upon the passage of 
this Tariff as the panacea to cure most of the 
evils which afflict us. 


Free Trade vs. Free Trade. 


29h 





———————— 


This Tariff should not be touched for five years, 
when it will have been fairly tested. If Congress 
the present Session will lay a duty on Tea and Cof- 
fee, there will within two years be ample revenue 
by the present Tariff for the wants of Government. 
The three great Statesof New-York, Pennsylva- 
nia and Ohio are quite as deeply interested in the 
permanency of this Tariff as Massachusetts, pro- 
vided they intend to do as she does, pay their pub- 
lic and private debts promptly. 

I remain your ob’t. ser’t. SAM. LAWRENCE. 
PRICES OF DOMESTIC GOODS. 
In May, June and July, and in Sept. Oct and Nov. 


Cotton Drillings........ 7% cents. Same, 7 cents. 
‘© ‘Shirtings........ ” 5 
5 " heavy. va 53 
“« - Sheetings....... 63 ” 6 
“ - wide. .8} vd 7 
“  Flannels ....... 10 04 


8 
Woolen “ 20 p. ct. above the prices in these months. 
Pilot and Beaver Cloths, 15 perct. ‘“ ~ s 
Broad Cloths and Cass’s.124 perct. “ ° & 


Free Trade vs. Free Trade. 

Our readers are doubtless aware that one of the 
latest discoveries of the Free Trade economists 
affirms the utter impolicy and absurdily of coun- 
tervailing Duties on Imports, and declares that 
to tax the Prcducts or Commerce of other Nations 
merely because they burthen ours, is precisely like 
cutting off your hand because your neighbor has 
cut off his leg—an exhibition of naked stupidity 
and suicidal malice. (See Condy Raguet’s es- 
says, Calhoun’s Speeches, and the argumerts of 
the anti-Protective writers and speakers of our 
time universally.) 

Now we are not about to refute anew this dog- 
ma; but we will let its prominent disciples refute 
it themselves. On our way to Saratoga we picked 
up a New-York Herald of the 2d inst., (one reads 
almost any thing when traveling,) and in the 
Money Article of that paper, written by one of 
the best informed and most vehement as well as 
prominent Free Trade anti-Protectionists in the 
land, we were rather astonished at finding the fol- 
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lowing Editorial paragraph: 
From the New-York Herald of Dec. 2. 

“The late tariffef Great Britain was enacted with the 
view of encouraging the import of American agricultural 
produce into England, in exchange for her manufactures, 
as ameans of relief. The late tariff of the United States 
was enacted with the view to exclude foreign goods for the 
protection of manufactures. Hence, it is seen that England 
will not be able to sell goods enough here to pay for the raw 
cotton which she must have, and which she cannot get else- 
where. All beyond which she imports from this country, 
she must pay for in coin, which cannot be done to any ex- 
tent and preserve her paper pos Hence, it becomes 
with her an urgent matter of self-defence to prohibit the im- 
port of every thing of United States growth except cotton. 
It is not matter of convenience, nor of state policy, but of ur- 
gent ‘STATE NECESSITY.’ Unless, therefore, our new tariff 
is promptly modified, the farmers are likely to lose, ata 
critical juncture, a large market for their produce, both 
English and colonial, and New-York its trade, for an ab- 
surd and barbarous restriction on trade for the benefit of the 
manufacturers.” 


This seemed rather odd from that quarter; but, 
as we were sitting quietly ia our room, cooking up 
our defence against Fenimore, a friend late from 
the City dropped in and gave us a New-York Au- 
rora of later date, in which we read as follows : 


From the New-York Aurora, Dec. 5. 

“ But we look for changes in the Tariff Law, of even more 
importance than this, during the present session of Con- 
gress. It has failed utterly as a measure of revenue; nor is 
it likely to be ofthe slightest use as a measure of protection ; 
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indeed, we believe it is not calculated to benefit any class, 
except the smugglers. It is a peculiar evidence of the mad- 
ness and blindness of the Whig majority last session, that 
they chose the very time when Great Britain was cutting 
down the duties on American produce, and throwing open 
ber ports to the great staples of the Northern and 
States, to burden many of her manufactures witb almost 
eg tC imposts. hat sapient legislators! How pro- 

oundly they must have studied the laws of trade! They, 
no doubt, supposed that Eagland could be used as a free 
market for surplus products of the United States, and 
our government, at the same time, be supperted out of the 
tax imposed on her silks, woolens, cottons, &c. If they had 
taken the trouble to look into McCulloch, they have 
Sound that reciprocity is the basis of trade, and that no nation 


estern 


Here it is again, you see; we must take off our 
duties from other Nations’ products, or they will 
be obliged to tax ours heavily. Well, gentlemen, 
does this rule work One way only? Suppose it is 
they who have imposed high duties, can we get on 
under low ones, or none? Your daily assertions 
say yes, while your logic clearly demonstrates the 
contrary! Shall we refuse to heed the dictates of 
plain common sense, and insist on Reciprocity, 





Aas ever long persisted in a liberal system of commercial policy 
toward another, when the reciprocity, as the Irishman said, 
was allon one side.” 


“U.S. STATISTICS OF 


COMMERCE A 





while you undesignedly prove that such insisting 
is a matter of “‘ urgent Stale necessity.” 


ND REVENUE. 


(From the late Treasury Report.) 





VALUE OF IMPORTS. 


| 


VALUE OF EXPORTS. Receipts into 
“— 





Year. |Free of Duty.;Paying Duty. 


Total. Foreign Mdze.| Dom. Pro., &c. 


the 


Total. Treasury. 





1821... $10,082,303 
1822....| 7,298,708 
1823....| 9,048,288 


$52,503,411 


75,942,833) 83,241,541) 


$62,585,724 $21,302,488 $43,671,891 $64,974,382| $13,004,447 


22,286,202) 49,874,079) 72,160,281! 17,589,762 


1824.00. 
1825.00. 
1826 ....| 
1827.00. 


12,563,773 
10,947,510 
12,567,769 
11,855,104 


68,530,979 
67,985,234 





83,392,565 


72,406,708) 


67,628,964) 


77,579,267 | 
30,549,007, 
96,340,075 
24,974,477) 
79,484,068 


1828 .<c.| 
1829..../ 
1830.... 
1831.... 
1832....| 
1833... 
1834....| 
1835.0.| 
1836..../ 
1837 ....| 
1838.00. 
1839.... 
1840.... 


12,379,176 
11,805,501 
12,746,245 
13,456,625 
14,247,453 
32,447,950 
63,393,180 
77,940,493 
92,056,481 
69,250,031 
60,860,005 
76,401,792 
57,196,204 


76,130,648) 
62,687,026! 74,492,527 
58,130,675) 70,876,920) 
89,734,499) 103,191,124 
86,779,813 101,029,266 
75,670,361; 108,118,311 
58,128,152) 126,521,332 
71,955,249 149,895,742 
97 ,923.554 189,980,034 
71,739,186) 140,989,217 
52,857 ,399/ 113,717,404 
85,690,340, 162,092,132 
49,945,315, 107,141,519 
1641....| 66,019,731 61,925,757) 127,945,488 
1842*...! 29,956,696] 69,400,633) 99,357,329 
* One quarter of this year partly estimated. 


—_— 


88,509,824 














| 11,55 


27 543,622, 
25,337,157) 
32,590,643} 
24,539,612) 
23,403,136) 
21,595,017) 
16,658,478 | 
14,387,479 
20,033,526, 
24,039,473) 


47,155,408| 74,699,030 
53,649,500) 75,986,657 | 
66,944,745! 99,535,388 
53,055,710) 78,595,322! 
82,324,827’ 
72,264,686 
72,358,671| 
73,849,508 
61,277,057) 81,310,583 
63,137,470| 87,176,943) 
19,822,735, 70,317,698) 90,140,433 
23,312,811 $1,024,162 104,336,973 
20,504,495 101,189,082 121,693,577, 
21,746,360 106,916,680 128,663,040 
31,854,962) 95,564,414/117,419,376 
12,452,795 96,033,821 | 108,486,616, 
17,494,525) 103,533,891 | 121,028,416 
18,190,312! 118,895,634! 131,571,950 
15,469,081! 105,382,722] 121,851,803 

2,931) 92,559,088] 104,117,969 


wy 


19,088,433 
17,878,326 
20,098,713 
28,341,332 
19,712,283 
23,205,524 
22,681,966 
21,922,391 
24,224,442 
28,465,237 
29,032,509 
16,214,957 
19,391,311 
23,409,841 
11,169,290 
16,158,800 
23,137,925 
13,499,502 
14,487 ,216 
18,260,830 


58,921,691, 
50,669,669| 
55,700,193 
59,462,029 | 








Our Trade and Finances; 
The Report of the Secretary of the Treasury ' 


with its accompanying Documents is a hard blow 
to our Free Traders. They had hoped to show 
from it that the New Tariff is destroying the Rey- 
enue and Foreign Commerce of the Country, but 
it proves exactly the reverse. The Revenue from 
Customs this year is considerably larger than last, 


as it should be, yet still below the pressing wants | 
of the Government, and such as to render it mor- || 


ally certain that a Protective Tariff wil neither | 
leave the Treasury bankrupt on the one hand nor | 
will it overflow it on the other. The Tariff, as ad- 
justed at the last Session, is just about adequate 
to the annual wants of the Government, economi- 
cally administered; but a Public Debt of some 
Twenty Millions having been incurred under the | 
comparative Free Trade of the last five years, it 
will be found necessary to lay additional duties on 
Tea, Coffee, &c., for a few years in crder to pay 
off this Natienal indebtedness. But for this, the} 
Tariff would be just about right as it is, the Ex-| 
penditures of the Government admitting of some | 
farther reduction. 
Then as to our Commerce—the gross amount | 
of our Exports for the year now closing exceeds | 


* that of our Imports only by some Five or Six Mil- 


lions; which, in 1843, when the increased Rates 
of Duty will have effect through the whole year, 
will probably be increased to Ten or Fifteen Mil 
lions. Now we do not expect or desire a uniform 
preponderance in value of our Exports over our 
Imports: but for the present, while we owe a 
heavy debt to Europe, and our Circulating Medium 
1s sO scanty and unstable, this is manifestly az it 
should be. When our Foreign indebtedness shall 
have been adjusied, and our Currency reinforced 
| by a due infusion of the precious metals, then will 
our Circulating Medium gradually increase, and 
| he prices of our commodities appreciate in value 
| until a proper equilibrium between Exports and 
Imperts will result. 

The above tables of Import: and Exports show 
an apparertly large diminution in the amount of 
our Foreign Trade in 1842 as compared with that 
of the preceding year; but it must be remembered 
that these statistics regard money prices only, and 
that there has been a great and general reduction 
in the money value of products since 1841. Prob- 
ably the actual amount and real value of the Im- 
ports of 1842 were not ten per cent. below those 
of 1841, while our Exports were still nearer an 
equality with those of the former year. 
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From the Northern Light. | 


THE TARIFF QUESTION. | 


BY EDWARD C. DELAVAN. (| 


In No. 2 of the first volume of the Northern | 
Light you were so kind as to publish an article of | 
mine on the subject of a Protective Tariff. I have | 
read with attention most of the communicatiens | 
which have fappeared in your paper on the same | 
subject, and I have seen nothing inthem to induce | 
me to change my views with regard to the policy| 
this country should adopt, in establishing perma- | 
nently such a Tariff as will insure a reasonable | 
protection to our manufacturing interest; a Tariff t 
net to be changed materially until foreign nations || 
will so far relax their Tariff regulations as to take | 
from us our surplus produce in exchange for the 
manufactured goods, which they may wish to pur- | 
chase, and which goods we need. 

The object of my first article was to exhibit the 
practical operation of a high and low Tariff upon 
the revenue of the country, and the interest of the’! 
consumer, derived from many years’ experience 
as an importing merchant :—to show that a Tariff | 
not prohibitory, did not necessarily increase the 
cost to the consumer; but that as a general rule | 
the European manufacturer reduced his price | 
equal to the advanced duties, or, in other words, 
this advance duty was paid, in whole or part, by 
the European manufacturer to secure the trade, 
and not by us. 

Since the publication of my first number, I have 
conversed with many importers of English goods, 
of opposite political opinions, and they have uni- 
formly and fully confirmed my statements from 
their own practical experience. I have also had 
conversations on this subject with several distin- 
guished gentlemen from the South, who have as- 
sured me that a reasonable protection to our man- 
ufaetures was as important to the South as to the 
North. As I remarked in my previous article, I 
am in favor of Free Trade to the greatest possible 
extent, provided it is reciprocal. If foreign na- 
tions (to keep their artisans employed, and thus 
keep them from starvation,) desire to furnish us 
with the products of their work-shops, they must — 
take from usin exchange the surplus product of 
our soil, which we can furnish to them lower than | 
they can produce the same; this must be done, 
tov, oneqsalterms; we must have on our produce 
the same average profit that they have on their 
manufactured articles. Should our produce be 
prehibited, and we continue to import, we must 
pay the balance against us in silver and gold, and 
in the degree that this balance increases, we shall 
crow poor. It is precisely the same in a national 
as it would be in an individual case. Let a man 
with an income of $1,000, expend to the value of 
$1,100, and he will soon become bankrupt; by the 
same rule, should we continue to receive from 
abroad a greater amount than we export, the bal- 
ance must be paid in gold and silver so long as | 
we have it to pay; and if the trade is continued, 
and the balance continues to be against us, and we 
honestly pay our debts, our houses and lands must | 
go next, until we come at last to be hewers of | 
wood and drawers of water to foreign countries. | 
Let our statesmen look at this question practically ; | 
theory has led many of them astray. 

I have been severely censured by some noble | 
and generous hearted men for the sentiments con- 
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tained in my first number. They look upon all 
restriction on trade as immoral in its tendency ; 
and they think that we, in this free country, should, 
at one dash, sweep away from our statute book all 
laws calculated to check the free course of trade, 
and permit it to flow into its natural channels; 
that it is wrong te enact any restrictions, even to 
force other nations into a more liberal policy to- 
ward us. I do not look upon a protective Tariff 
as intended merely te coerce other nations, but as 
a justifiable means of self-defence. It is nothing 
more than a man’s saying to his family: ‘You 
know I have nething but the product of my farm 
for our suppert; and as England and France will 
not take these products, you must not purchase 
the manufactures of these countries until they will 
agree to trade fairly with ws, and take what we 
can raise in exchange; you must purchase neces- 


| sary articles from our own manufacturers, even at 


a higher price; because, although you pay more, 


yet you can pay with our own produce, at a fair 


price, while, if we purchase of a foreign market 
we must pay gold and silver, for that market will 


net take our surplus.” By this kind of encour-: 
-agement and reciprocal trade at home, we shall 


soon be independent of foreign nations, who wish 
to serve us with all they possibly can, and receive 
from us as little as possible in exchange. Self- 


| preservation will oblige us to adopt that course as 
-anation, which all would justify and advise in an 


individual. If England, to protect her rich land- 


| holders, will not take our surplus provisions to feed 
her starving population in part payment of the 
| goods we may want of them, how can we con- 


tinue the trade? How can our fertile grain- 


|| growing new States afford to consume the manu- 


factured goods of Europe, while Europe will not 
take so much as a single grain of their products in 
exchange? Indeed, how can these new States 
pay their debts to Europe, unless Europe will take 
what alone they have to pay with—the product of 
their soil? Unless foreign policy is changed, 
these new States must at once give up all hope of 
a foreign market for their immense sarplas; they 
must either manufacture for themselves, or eXx- 
change with their brethren from the eastern part 
of the Union, who have more cspital and skill 
devoted to manufacturing, but whose soil is less 
productive. 

It is te be hoped that the Sovth will not much 
longer rest in error on this important question ; 
she must, ere long, lock to the Northern States as 
the chief customers for ber cotton. England is 
straining every nerve to produce that staple in her 
own dependences ; in proportion as she can do 
this, she wiil carry out her policy with regard te 
cotton as she does by every other article—prohibit 
its ipcrodaction from the United States the mo- 
mext she can supply herself from her own prov- 


‘ipees. And the South need not be alarmed at 
chis ; let there be union of purpose between the 


North and South, with reasonable protection for 
self-defence, and all the cotton the South can pro- 
duce, can be profitably manufactured in the coun- 
try; and we need not fear the loss of the English 
market, as the low price of provision in this coun- 


try, cempared with England, and the increasing 


skill of our artisans will enable us te export the 
manufactured article, greatly increased in value 
over the cost of the raw material, te every market 
on the globe which is open to us, and at prices 
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The American Laborer. 


(while England continues her Corn Laws) which 
she cannot undersell. 

It is hoped that this question will be examined | 
upon its own merits, and not on party grounds. | 
The political press of all parties can do much to} 
enlighten and settle the public mind as to our true | 
interests on this important subject. The European | 
press is now freely canvassing our policy, and the 
manufacturing districts are net a little agitated by 
our late increase of duty on their fabrics. Those 
who feel that the policy of our Government should 
be to pretect not only our agricultural, manufac- | 


turing and commercial interests, by high duties on | 


goods from foreign countries, (while those coun- 
tries exclude us from their markets by prohibitory 
duties,) should, by every justifiable means through 
the press, by public meetings and otherwise, see 
that every citizen in the nation having a vote is 
furnished with such plain facts and illustrations, 
relating to the question at issue, as will serve to 
@isabuse their minds of all unsound and fallacious 
views, so that they may, through their representa- 
tives at Washington, settle this question ; that our 
agricultural, manufacturing and commercial inter- | 
ests may be protected, and have some solid and 
permanent basis to rest upon, free from those 
fluctuations in policy, which have so long har- 
rassed, and which still harrass, and in a great de- 
gree paralyze, the industry of the whole country. 

[ subjoin an extract from remarks made by 
Samuel A. Goddard, Esq., Birmimham, England, 
at a great meeting held at the Town Hall, relating 
to the trade between that country and this. Mr. 
Geddard is a highly intelligent American mer- 
chant, whe has resided over twenty-five years in 
England, and has for twenty years been untiring 
in his efforts, through the press, to show to the 
English government the impossibility of its retain- 
ing the American trade, unless upon terms of re- 
ciprocity. 

Mr. Goddard, being called upon by the Chairman 
te second the resolution, remarked, it being the last 
resolution, to come before the meeting, he would oc- 
cupy a few minutes in speaking of the trade with 
which he was more intimately connected. It had 
been his intention to have handed to the Committee a 
mass Of statistics in support of the business of the 
day ; but when he set mao collecting them, he found | 
the evidence on efi hands so abundant and so conclu- 
sive, he shrank fromthe task of making a selection. 
Me had, however, during the meeting, hendad to the 
Chairman some account of the manufactures of the 
American States; and alse a list of articles now 
made there, or imported from the continent of Eu- | 
rope, which, previous to the passing of the Corn | 
haws, were obtained almost entitely from’ England. 
This list comprises : e 

Carpenters’ and joiners’ tools generally, in whieh 
three-fourths of the trade is lost. r 

Agricultural implements of all kinds, in which 
seven-eighths of the trade is lost. 











Buttons, of most kinds, in which one-half of the 


trade is lost. 

Brushes, of all kinds, in which the whole of trade 
is lost. 

Com 
trade is lost. 

Glass, the value ef which manufacture is five 
millions of dallars annually,of all kinds, in which 
seven-eighths of the trade is lost. 

Lead, ia various shapes, in which the whcle of the 
trade is lost. The quantity produced of which is 
twenty millions of pounds’ weight annually. 


i 


ibn ofa Medi, te which the whale of tie! 


time of the passing of the Corn Law but 30,000 tons 
annually. 

Coal, althoagh not a manufacture, was connected 
| with manufactures, and formerly obtained from this 
|country ; one million of tons were obtained from the 
mines of Pennsylvania alone last year, and the quan- 
tity is increasing. 

Leather goods, of all kinds, trade lost entirely. 

Nails, the trade is seven-eighths lost. One of his 
correspondents informed him last spring he hed a 
stock of 10,000 casks of neils of American manu- 
facture. 

Chains, a large quantity for ships’ use are made. 

Cotton, 350,000 bags are annually consumed ; in 
| 1816, 30,000 bags; and a list of about one hundred 
other articles of Birmingham goods, manufactured at 
home, or imported from the continent, wholly or 
partly. 

Mr. Goddard went on to say that, notwithstanding 
the prodigious increase of manufactures in America, 
that market had continued to take a larger amount of 
goods from Great Britain annually than the amount 
of produce taken in return; thus showing clearly a 
disposition to take goods to the full extent of the 
means of payment, and not to require gold; and, 
therefore, it was fair to suppose the trade would in- 
| crease greatly, were flour and provisiens generally 
allowed to be sent to the country; in that case, there 
would assuredly be a much greater trade and more 
certain payment. The imports from Great Britain 
| exceeds the exports to Great Britain, in 

1832, by four millions of dollars. 
1833, by five do. do. 
1834, by three do. do. 
1835, by eight do. do. 
1836, by seventy do. do. 

The excess of 1836 being, however, caused to 
some extent, by untoward circumstances. It would 
be recollected that that was a prospereus year for 
Birmirgham; prices were much higher than now, 
empleyment was general, and prices remunerative ; 
but no more than remunerative. The Americans 
then parehased largely of English mannfacturers at 
|these high prices—and like honest tradesmen, sent 

their cotton (then selling at 9d. per lb.) to pay their 
debts ; on its arrival, however, by an action of our 
currency system, to which the Americans are in no 
| respect parties, and ought not te suffer thereby, the 
cotton, on its arrival, had fallen to one-half the price, 
|or 1}d. the pound, making a difference orn 600,000 
| bags, which is about one-half the annual quantity 
sent, of four and a half millions of pounds sterling, 
or twenty-two millions of dollars; and thus, through 
the action of the Corn and Money Laws, they were 
unable to pay their debts in cotton, and were not al- 
lewed to do so in flour and provisions, although our 











| artisans were perishing for want. And this is not 


all; in addition to the hardship thus brought upon 
them, they have been stigmatised by our monopolists 
with the epithets of “ cheats” and “ swindlers,” and 
have even been taunted with possessing this —— 
bundance of provisions, cotton, &c. One of our 
publications, devoted to the supportof the Corn Laws, 
delivered itself, about nine months since, of the fol- 
lowing effusions; speaking of the Americans, it 
| stated : * Their cotton marktets is broken,and their cot- 
ton market is broken, and in the present stricken 
state of this swindling commonwealth, attempt to 





| 


| raise supplies, and it would be received with horror 


| from the Gulf of Mexice tothe St. Lawrence. ‘ Touch 
{my honor, touch my life,’ exclaimed the pilfering 
lrishman, still mindful of the glories of Erin: but, 
‘touch my pocket touch my life, is the cry of the 
eg Yankee, full of the recollections which sent 

as father on a traveling expedition from the shores 
Q Newgate.’ But well could the Americans afford 
to be abused by those who are ready, for selfish pur- 
poses, to consign their own countrymen, and women, 


\ 





Iron, of all descriptions, in which one-half of the 
trade is lest, 300,000 tons are made annually ; at the 





and children, to the work-house and the grave, by 
withholding from them that food which a merciful 
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Providence has provided for them ; but few in num-| goods; the excitement was excessive, and in one 
ber, he was happy to say, were the Englishmen who | State, the State of Carolina, which sends our princi- 
did not receive such sentiments with scorn and con- | a supply of cotton, the people rose almost into re- 
tempt. Well might the monopelist attempt to stifle | bellion against the government on account of the 
the fact, that America was peopled by some of the || high duties which were imposed on our manufac- 
best blood of England, driven from their homes, | tures. And we know the consequence was, that an 
through unwillingness to feed their souls in the way | act wes passed in 1833, reducing the duties on the 
monopelists would have them, knewing that the || import of our manufactured goods into America, 


course now taking here, which prevents people ob- | 
taining food, is sending abroad, and will continue to | 
send, not the rogues and thieves, but some of our) 
most valuable people He stated that the quantity of | 
ene hundred millions of pounds ef coffee is consumed | 


every year, for ten years, until at the end of ten years 
there should be no higher duty than 20 per cent on 
any ef our manufactured commodities. That act 
expired at midsummer this year. 

“ Now, what has been done by our Government? 


in the States anzually—but at what price? Why, | What has been done by this country to meet that 
at 6d. the pound ; and that meat, flour, poultry, tea, || liberal and that reciproeal policy which was offered 
sugar, and nearly every other article of necessity is | to us by the United States? hy, if this had been 
cheap in proportion. When the Corn Laws were | going on in the moon, it would not have excited less 
passed, the argument was, “Oh, America can never | attention with our successive governments, and, I am 
manufacture for themselves ; our iudustry, skill, and | sorry to say, less attention with our people. We 


machinery, will prevent that.” But row it is said, | 
“The mischief is done, it is too late to remedy it, | 
we have lost the market and if we take their corn, 

they will take nothing but gold in return.” But he) 
would undertake to say, emphatically, that although | 
much mischief had been done, it was not too late to! 
prevent much in prospect. The Americans have in-| 
creased in number, since the passing of the Cern| 
Law, from eight millions to seventeen millions; in| 
twenty years more they will number thirty mil-| 
lions; and only take their corn, and the trade with 
them will increase prodigiously during the whole of | 
this generation and the next. Much had been said | 
of new markets, especially of the China markets. | 
The more new markets the better, but it is highly | 
probable that a larger amount of manufactures is| 
consumed in America by seventeen millions of An- 

glo-Saxtons, than in the whole empire of China. Mr. 

Goddard, finished his remarks as follows: Mr. 

Chairman and gentlemen, I say, confidently and em- | 
phatically, repeal your Corn Laws, and you will 

have a great and flourishing trade with the United | 
States of America; continue them, and you not only | 
lose, irremediably, that market, but you raise up in| 
‘hat people competitors in every market under. 
aeaven; and I know enough of the enterprise and | 
perseverance of that people te tell you, you will! 
not easily beat them out of any market where they 

wnce get a fvoting. 

I also add extracts from a speech made by Mr. | 
Cobden, member of Parliament, at a great meeting | 
held at Manchester in October. Mr. Cobden has| 
frequently been in this country, and I understand 
from those who had the pleasure of making his 
acquaintance while here, that few gentlemen on) 
this or the other side of the Atlantic better under- 
stand our position, and the necessity his govern-| 
ment has laid upon us to protect ourselves against | 
its ruinous prohibitory policy. 

Mr. Cobden, M. P. being called upon remarked : 
“We have complaints against the Americans for 
having passed this Tariff; and we find the monopo- 
list newspapers railing against the American Legis- | 
lature on that account. hy, if they are sincere in| 
their professions that it is well for us to depend upon | 
ourselves for what we want, surely that doctrine ap-| 
plies to other countries as well as to our own; and | 
they ought to hail its adoption in foreign nations, and 
be glad to see what the Americans are about. But 
they are reviling the Americans for carrying out! 
their own prineiples. Why, let them fight our bat- | 





tles on trans-atlantic ground, if they choose ; we will 
leave them in the slough of their inconsistency. Bat | 
what has been the cause of this American Tariff ‘| 
We must not lose sight of the fact, that it is our own| 
fault entirely, that we are shut out of the American| 
market. We will go back to 1833. We know os 
at that period great excitement existed in the States | 
on the subject of their Tariff on our manufactured | 


have been utterly regardless of the attempts of Ame- 
rica to trade withus. Now, atthe end of ten years, 
the Americans, look at the result of their policy ; and 
they actually find that they are doing less business 
with us now, at the end of ten years, than when 
they begun their reductions. Their cotton, tobaceo, 
and rice have fallen in value; we still take nothirg 
else; we have shut out their corn. The Americans 
have, therefere, no motive for continuing their policy ; 
and now busy monopolists, in the shape ef manufac- 
turers, have got together and by their management 
have succeeded in passing a law which will almost 
exclude our cotton manufactures altogether. But 
this could not have been the case if England, by 
holding out the hand of reciprocity in the pane of a 
law to admit their corn, had made it the interest of 
those cetton monopolists to vote with us, instead of 
against vs. We could have taken ten times the 
quantity of cora which these few manufacturing 
monopolists could have taken. The Americans are 
quick and alive to their own interests, and I say it is 
known to every man who is aequainted with that 
country, that it would have been utterly impossible 
to pass that Tariff, if we had reciprocated their terms 
and taken their corn in exchange for our manufac- 
tures.” [Applause. 

I should not have troubled you with this com- 
munication at this time, had not my attention been 
particularly drawn to the subject by a letter re- 
cently placed in my hands from a foreign commer- 
cial house, with a long list of prices, which (villy 
confirms the position I have taken, viz: That a 
high rate of duties, not prohibitory, does pot ne- 
cessarily fall upon the consumer to the extent 
usually supposed. 

In the list of articles, from which J have made 
extracts, not one is higher than during the time 
that the low Tariff ef April was im operation. 
Some articles yet remain the same, but in most 
cases there is a reduction in price, intended to 
meet the increase of duties, so a8 to make the loss 
fall on England rather thea upon the consumer 
here. In fact, in tke laaguage of the European 
house, the object of this reduction is “ to nullify,” 
as far as the American consumer is connected, 
the late act of Congress increasing the duties. I 
conclude the reason why all the articles in the list, 
from which I have made extracts, are not sub- 
jected to a reduction im price to “nullify” the 
advance duty, is owing entirely to the considera- 
rion, that the foreign manufacturer is not yet satis- 
fied that such reduction is necessary. The mo- 
ment it is found that the skill and enterprise of 
our artisans are about to supply our market with 
these articles, (not yet reduced in price,) it wiil 
not be long, in my opinion, before the reduction 
will be made en these articles also ; that in most 
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cases, to secure our senciiitilie will be re-| but as the market fall. 2 Reniia is increased; 
duced to “nullify” the new Tariff of duties—as | as it rises the discoum ‘ls, as will be perceived 
far as the consumer is concerned, and to check as by the two invoices appeuded. 

















far as possible the efforts of our domestic artisans , New-York, Oct. 26, 1842. 
to supply our own wants. Messrs. E. Corxinc & Co., Albany: 
In the list farnished by this European house, , Dear Sirs—The January prices of goois you 








will have had in the invoice we put up for you. We 

which you will find below, we give the prices and _ send you the prices of April, and quotations of Octo- 

discounts for April 30, when the duties were 23) ber; ‘the latter represent the prices goods were 

per cent, and of October 3, when they were at}, offe red at, but with orders in hand, (which at that 

30 per cent. | time we had not,) goods might probably be bought 
I also add two invoices, the one showing the| lower. 1 a ie 

cost to the consumer afd revenue produced to the | b You will see that to a great extent, the diflerence 


etween 23 per cent. and 30 per cent. duties would 
Government, under the ae and or of Coan be nullified ; but some other exclusive duties in the 
ef April; and the other those of October, with) pariff, we say pothing about compensating for. 


other statements, ‘which will explain themselves. Should you think fit to entrust us with an order, 


i 

i 

I will, however, add that in most cases the gross \ we will do our best to make it answer your purpose. 
prices in oe are established permanently : | Yours respectfully, ome 






























































“PRICES OF SUNDRY SARWAN, IN BIRMINGHAM. 



























































































































































































































































































































































Artcies. ‘rrices, April duih, 1342. Prices, October 3a, 1842. 
Bed Screws.......; Square head, | Iron, 6 inch.......... 4s. 3d ——t ase heaa, 4 Iron, 6 inch...... eee--35 9d ster). 
Bi erebessceduess EE Minn bésccccaceceness -+-60 p. c. dise, v SONS og eee a: 624 pr c. disc. 
Bellows .....+++..- Smith’s and small.......sscesscecseses dO. \Smith’s and small. cdbbaegeeauesed ene 57 do. 
Brass Nails. ....2..}COMMON .ecessccccscccccccecccscceecsed GO. {COMMON ...ce-eee-. cocessccccccccscde dO. 
TE os ccnicntts 0668s TOCMMIOR TORR s v0 ccc cccccccess ceporsc® Gis . }QORRORPUING bcc ccicds tocdccccssee de. 
do. Best Barrel,.....+-.++-- cocceeOe GO. eet Bas accscccceee —. do. 
do. PE Pn atcccipecccse concesaee oe GD. TEAS BOW ccc ccccdccoscocecncs 70 ~=do. 
Bullet Moulds .....|32 and upwards .....-scceesececccceensseeeeees Ss [SB Ad WH WETES... .cccsccccccccecccceces +eeeds 10d 
Ce. 6 5c Bcd he dtits b6acccddiavecbecceed 874 p. CDMA ptbdnoisce cddicccivessncesdee dee 70 pr c. dise. 
do. Brass, chamber, fair qual., 6 inch. cocee secceckls Gd} |Brass, chamber, fair quali ty, 6 inch........ 
do. oe best strong ...+...0 Sennen 4s best strong ...... oscveces. las 6d 
Chains ....ceecees Bright trace, 64 fi. No. 2, 10 links. soeeeseeeeel8 3d Bright trace, 6} ft, No. 3 10 liDKS..+.++++++-18 4d 
do. 12 seseeesseeeel8 5d| 6s 12 LES A, 
do. “ “ No.3, 90: cicccseccscstO ih * <a No. SFOS cictcecsticse 1 
do. “ - ID © . cvccevctcetodseou. © beg 7 BE) medssaret Is 14d 
de. Halter, 44 ft. 18 link, 6.....ceecesseees ry Sq Sa | alter, 44 0. 18 link, 6. .ccscccvccsecdeccccves 5s 6d 
Dy Ox or Log, 4 inch....c-srccccccccccsecceeesl3S iouaee Nialie Caen aotsss seseene ceanosases ..-Lls 6d 
Coil or Sbip, } inch, PrOvEG eve seees «see-l6s {Coil or Ship, 4 inch, proved .......... see l4s Gd 
Chest Handles...-. Common wrought......++...+. +---80 pr. c. disc. Common wrought......+ssee-+e++-+S2h prc. disc. 
do. Best improved........+-. ncvecsben 55 = do. |Best improved...........++ esbevaser 574 do. 
Curtain Rings... 000 |. sccccccccvcvcvcccese veocscesecerecee DD dO, | eccccccvccccccpecccccces ccs do. 
Fire Irons........ . |Black’d rivd. pans Sessseses Sin eseoued 72k de. j do 
Frying Pans.......|Shorthbandle........sssseeseeereeess60 dO, ‘Short bandle ..... oe 4 do. 
do. Long handle........scccccccsccccccccccceseel85 |Long handle, -o.-sss0+ oe Pe erTy Prere coccelT8 
Hammers ........./Shoe, black, No. 1, 63........ oohebe ¢ 574 pr.c. disc. Shoe, black, No. 1 ...seseeeee+++++--60 prc. disc, 
HInSe!S oc cccccocccs Wrought, common. beeen padolaversent 65 do. |Wroug ght, common..........+ i ala 674 do. 
0. Hooks and Hinges, wired.....-ceececsseees 13s $d | Hooks and , WIE cecnces cocnngese 06 12s 6d 
0. Pressed, common...... eesecccceeeee70 DI. C. disc. | Pressed, COMMON.......+.eeee0s .72k pre. disc. 
ae” Ware......| Cast, common makers’.....ss.ee000-524 dO. | Cast, common makers’ Ceeccccccccces do. 
“ best 7 pecetecesesscene Gir |. * best Pi) sagen eetces rr do. 
Jack Chitin. sesso DON na cedivecdéwoocsvesee Rabnetd 20065 = do. iicgeencssceveonnsocens anvesnquua do. 
VBBOEB. cccccccccccccccseccccecs coccectl do. Brass...scccscces Seeesevccocees a do. 
Latch seeeeeeeees| Bright thumb. «+++ -++seeeseeeee --57$ do. — |Brightthumb.....-+.sescseeseeeees 60 do. 
Long, !acq’d furr., Ginch...-++.- coccccccces 6s 1d | Long, lacq’d furn., 8 Ree 5s 10d 
de. | Square, lacq’d furn., 4inch..... Cvesccccccocs 5s Sd | Square, lacq’d furn., WOME cctccucncsovececeel Oe 
do. | Square, impr’d, l, f., *polted, 4 inch ..........78 9d Square, impr, lL. f., ’ bolted, 4 inch....ceses 7s 6d 
Locks .,...........|Banbary, bastard plate Desgenaten - 624 pr. ¢. disc. | Baubury, bastard plate 65 pr c. disc. 
do. Cabinet, riv’d, forged =. cecccccece do. Cabinet, riv’d, 7 774 do, 
de. orged ae do. “ forged ..67 do. 
do. “ screwed  ..ccccccceeeeed do. | “ screwed “* 674 do. 
do. nt BEE cn cnccéenenecedesecs .-60 de. IEE ves sonteeacuamdacnced 62} de. 
do. Rim, 6 inch, 2 bolt, s. s., best furn........... 123 9d! Rim, 6 inch, 2 bolt, s. s., best furn.......... 5 
do. “ Tildsleys. nadpaghepewand ante ay “ E Tildsleys pdaeskbhsadesedhedbindeuneed 26s 6d 
do. | “ im., fr. q., 6 inch, 2 bolts, best furn....253 | “ -» 6inch, 2 bolts, best furn....23s 
do. Mortice, 6 inch, 2 bolt, s. #, best furn.......268 Mortice, .) oe ” 2 bolts, s. s., best furn...... 25s 
do, ‘oset, 4 inch, common, com MSC cocccccece 3s 3d Closet, 4 inch, common, com Mosdendvced 3s 
do. “ best, fine ward, full bushed and « ” best, fine ward, full bashed and 
screwed, assorted faficies, — screwed, assorted fancies, double 
Staple, 3 ‘inch Sadcedéececeses +238 SIO ENED dapeccevctaccsncaces 19s Gd 
do. Pad, 2 tach, 1 wh., thick pin, b. es sesessesI8 10d |Pad, 24 inch, i wh., thick pin, b. d.......... Is 8d 
do. Pe eb, 2 wh. , tumbl. busb., assort. fan. .5s | “* inch, 2 wh., tumbl. bush’d, abs fan.4s 6d 
. Bras 11 1} ineh, 1 wheel taper..........-183d| “ Brass, 14 inch, l wheel taper ......+.... Is Id 
= Till, 24 inch, plain,3 key...........00+ Sr 94 Till, 2} inch, plain, 3 key.....+s.s2ssee00s 64 a 7d 
Brass _— lacq’d, 650. » Zhollt, best furn $.5 | Brass case, lacq’d, 6 in., dboit, best furn.,s.s.29s 6a 
Meacaring Tapes. teens teens indeed vce bicensdnnde MI ay MD Lcagastibnssiadedadindsadb leds 65 pr c., and 5 off nett. 
Nails ..+++e++++e++- Ali Pa rcavecegeacacduccconcees — “ae ere candied ve. 2-45 pr ¢. disc. 
Rivets.....+-++e+++|Black and Tinned .. seeseeeveeeeSTH do. Black and Tinned.................. 42; do. 
Sad Irons....+-++++ | GOOd .......-..04.. sSonbduishvonnaanst SURRUEEE wi shcshececastoccdess Pn nit Soy £9 5s 
Stair Rods........-|No. 1, turned - wee tteeeeereeee. 70 Dr. C. disc.) No 1, turned ends.......-.-+++0+000- 724 prc. disc. 
—— Hooks .....|Iron and Tinned............... s+ee37h do. Iron and Tinned....... tbe vavaeepeld 424 do. 
~ POHPOHSHHSS CHOSHTSHSS SHOOTS HSL SOO SSEGSEEEECCS seer erae # do. TOP e POP eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee es | do. 
Weights........... Ring, 28 ibs., 2s; 56 ibs., ‘4s. Ring, 28 Ibs. 1s 11d, 56 Ibs., 3s 1d. 
Wire seseeeeeeeeeee| Brass, OB Ws eeecseeeececereereees +e reees.eeee 99d! Brass, 0 i ciebbacasinnsetuisenesees eesiane r ‘as 
do. Copper, 0 a 20 tithe ee ee «ls ld Copper, 0 a 20. Coe eececcccesscesessessecsese 
Wood Screws......|* James,’... te eeereeeeereeessesessees rl DL. C, dise, CPUG distinc tbedcdvedéicdées . 52) pre. * 


N. B.—Many brass feundry and other patterns are lower in Octeber. 
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Invoice of twenty of the articles on the above |; Hammers to the value of....es.s006 sees 10 00 


list at 30th April prices, 1842, and subject to 23 | 


per cent duty ad valorem: 

100 gross square head j ineh iron,6 inch bed 
SCFEWS, at 45, Sd... eesseceseeee conse 

White medal tea bells to the value of...£10 00 

60 per Cent discOunt.....e.scccecescecsese 6 00 


Smiths’ and small bellows to the val. of. £10 00 
55 Per CeNt disCOUNL...eeesecceccecccssese 5100 





Brass nails to the value Of.........sses006 10 00 
55 per cent disCOUNt.....ssecereee ereveee 5100 


Bolts, common round, to the value of..... 10 00 
80 per cent Off...cccccccccce sesccccccccse 8 OD 





Bolts, best, to the value Of.........+.s00. WW 00 
GUE DUE GUN Gils ca cdiccccccoccdavccbes ce 6 IO 





Bolts, London Tower, value of........... 10 00 
GIS POP COMO aisds. coccctscsecscciceescs: GIO 





100 dozen bullet moulds, 2s. net.....s.cceseeeeeess 
a = brass chamber candlesticks, fair quality, 
20 doz. brass chamber candlesticks, best strong, 
100 pair bright trace chains, Is. Sd....46 sees woes 
1 ton ox or log chains..........+. oceccseoe os 
1 ton coil or ship chain, § inch proved..... 
Chest handles to the value of..........-£10 00 
80 per cent disCOUNt.......ceeeeseee veer 8 00 








Chest handles, best improved........+.-. 10 00 
S5t PCL CEM. ccccccccccccccccccces cove oe F100 





Curtain rings to the value of..... errr - 10 00 
55 PCP CEN. .ccccccccccccscceccvecs soccee 4100 





Shovel and tongs to the value of........ 10 00 
72k PEP COME. .ccccccsccccs ccccccccsccccee F 5D 


Hammers to the value Of....cceeseseseees 10 00 





{| GO PEF CENT... ccccccccccseccercccces eeeeee 6 006 





— 460 
i 15 cwt. hooks and hinges, 12s 6d......ecesseeeees 9 76 
i on en common hiages to the value reset . . 
25> | 72 T CON. cccsccccccccccccececces cece 
21 50 || pe 2150 
£181 10 0 


4 09 Cost of the foregoing articles in England under the October 
||  _ duties Of 30 per CeMt,...covcesssseee coceeeeedylSl 160 
Add 30 per cent er present duty.......... 39 90 
410 9 , Cost of the above with 30 per cent duty.........4170 19 0 
| Cost of the toregoing invoice at the prices when 
the duty was 23 per cent and with that duty 
4100/| NAGOG sic c cd 060 0000bbb6us Chvecee’ eeee ee eteeee 176 18 0 
,, Gain to the consumer in the United States by the 
1} operation of the 30 per cent Tariff over that 4 
| uf the 23 per CeMt..cecsccscccccecersesseresessdyd 19 9 
| The duty paid to the United States Government on the in- 
voice subject to 30 per cemt iS........ «-+++++»439 90 
3 50) The duty on the same invoice with 23 percent... 33 26 
|| Gain to the Government.......sscsceseesceesceessd® 66 
|| Had there been #0 reduction of prices in England in conse- 
8 50) queuce of the increased duties, the cost would 
1e@ 00 ‘| DC ..ccogecccccccscccccsccccvessese ccccccese M143 16 3 
| Add S30 per CENt....-ceccscccccvcccccsccsseseccces 48 2 10 
£186 19 1 


10 10 0 || The duty of 30 per centon the above invoice 
14 00) whenon the 23 per ct. duty prices, would be. £43 2 10 
6 5% || The duty on 36 per cent on the reduced prices to 
13 00 | meet the advance of duty........+.++. «+, +» 59 9 0 
16 00) Less realized by Government than if the prices 


had remained. as when the duty was 23 cts....43 13 10 
| It will be perceived by the above that the con- 
| sumer gains £5 19 9. The revenue gains £6 6 6 
| by the substitution of 30 in place of 23 per cent 
4100 duty. That had there been no reduction of price 
in England in consequence of the additional duty, 
4100! the cost of the above invoice would have been 
| £186 19 1, in place of £170 19 0, making a 
2150 | difference of £16 0 1, and reducing the duty to 
| £6 6 6, instead of £10 0 4. 





574 per cent....... Sesdecses os os cocccses 5 15 6 ee ‘ : 

=“ —— 450, There may be some variation in the duties from 
35 ctw. hooks and hinges, me 9d. spe sare esescace 10 63 | the rates specified—some of the articles may be 
70 per Se ee eee eres OS | subject to specific duties—the object is to illustrate 

3 00) the principle. 
On April prices, when duty was £1 | 
FORGE sc cc cececs encebdsevsink ae0ae oeeee S148 16 0 || 
Cost of tension of the foregoing article in Egland April 30, 1 Duty on Matters’ Furs. 
when the duty was 23 p. Cl...cseeceeceereeeee 143 163 || To the Editors of The American Laborer : 


Cost with 23 per cent AWY se eeeeresererese covcee M176 18 9 || 
Inveice of the above named articles coming in || 
under the 3d October prices, and subject to 30 


per cent duties ad valorem : 
100 gross square head j inch iron, 6 in. bed screws, 


OX =f Reanieaae Garre pede wana mes TTY 


White medal tea bells to the value of.. £10 00 
62h PET CEN... ccececcccvcccces cocccsce 6 50 


Smiths’ and small bellows to value of..... 10 006 
57d PCT CEM. cocreee covces eecsccsscesese DISD 





Brass nails to the valu€ Of..... ..++ eeeees 10 00 
STL PET CEN ccccceccccececesscvccesesseee 9150 


Common round bolts to the value of...... 10 00 
2} PEF CER. cc ccccccccccccccce secscsece 8 5D 





Best bolts to the value Of......-eceeceeess 10 O00 
FOR PCr CEM. .ccccccceccsccssece ve co ccee 7 00 





London Tower bolts, value of.....sseee0. 10 00 
TOk PEF CONL..ccccccccce covces ccccccccee 7 O00 





100 doz- bullet moulds, 1s. 10d....46 cecces eovece 
20 — brass chamber candlesticks, fair quality, 
OS, cc cccccccccsccccs seccsccessesesesecs coee 
20 doz. brass chamber candlesticks, best strong, 
Ss. ee te ereeeeereer ee eee eeee 


100 pairs bright trace chains, Is. }d.... ...-- 
] ton ox or iong chains............ 06 secede coues 
1 ten coil or ship chain, proved, 4 inch. ....+... 
Chest handles to the value of...........-£10 0 
824 PET CENT. ccc rcccvcccccocccsece esvces 5 








0 
0 





Chest handles, best improved, value of... 10 00 
FI DOT CEM sccnvcécccscvce coccepecccace 8 156 





Curtain rings to the value of........ee00. 10 00 
SIZ PCT CEM .coccccccccescce cocccccees oo 5150 





Shovel and tongs tothe value of......... 10 00 
SPET CON. cccccccccccee coos secs secsees 2100 


—_— 


A few days since I signed a petition to Congress 
fora repeal of the duties on Hatters’ furs. When 
I signed the petition I supposed the duties on the 
cut furs, and the skins from which they are cut, 
| were the same—25 per cent. But I have since 
$159 ascertained that the duty on the skins is only 5 

| per cent., while it is 25 per cent. on the cut furs. 
4 50. [he foreign furs used in the manufacture of Hats 
| are almost exclusively cut from Nutria and Hare 
skins. If the duty is allowed to remain as it now 


| 
i| 
1] 


ts, | is, the manufacturers may soon expect their sup- 
1150 | Plies from skins imported, and from which the furs 

_ will be cut and prepared in this Country, thereby 
er giving a large amount of money to our own labor 


| instead of sending it abroad. I doubt not other 
, | manufacturers have unadvisedly signed the petition 





$ 00 | as I did, or may do so, if not cautioned te look into 
9 34 | friend of 
| the matter. May I ask of you, as a friend o 
16 00 | American Labor, the insertion of this in your ex- 
13 10 0 cellent paper. A Hat ManvuracTuReRr. 
5 42| 
" = | Mrixine 1s Maine.—Preparations are being 
} 
| 


made and nearly completed by a gentlemen iu this 

| city to work the extensive iron mine in Williams 

115 0 ' burgh about 40 miles north of this city. The furnace 

' will soon be in full blast, and from what we can 

4 50 learn of the advantages of the location, and know 

|| of the enterprise and ability of the men engaged, 

4 50! we may reasonably expect that this wil] be an im- 

| pertant branch of industry to that section of the 
2 10 @ || country. [ Bangor Whig. 
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298 The American Laborer. 


For the American Laborer. 
To the Honerable Senate and House of Representatives v| 
the United States, lying and being adjacent to the British | 
Territories in North America. 


The Memorial of the Subscribers, Inhabi- | 
tants ef Liverpool, Birmingham, Manches- | 
ter and Leeds, of the United Kingdom of | 
Great Britain and Ireland, loyal subjects of | 
her sacred Majesty Queen Victoria. 


Your Memorialists beg leave to represent, that 
they have been long engaged in the manufacture | 
ef woolens, cottons, silks, iron, hardware, stone | 


and earthenware, glass, porcelain and a great va- | 


riety of other articles, too tedious to mention, and 
of collecting the same and exporting them to the. 
United States fer the supply of the American 
market, by which they have added most to their 
wealth and presperity, and should continue to do! 
so, but fer that Bill of abomi»ations, the American 
Tariff Law of 1842, with its high protective du-| 
ties, and execrable cash payments. In conse- 
quence of this unexpected measure, heavy losses |, 
have fallen upon us, and the greatest distress upon | 
the operatives in eur employ, who must now receive | 


three-fourths of their support from the parishes | 
| while those from other places were made subject 


to which they belong; whereas, for some years | 


past, they have received but one-fourth of their) 


support from the parishes, the other three-fourths 
being paid by us for their incessant labor by day 
and by night, affording them such scanty allow- 
ance of food and clothing as to keep the breath of 
life in their bodies, for a limited period. But 
even this aid on the part of the parishes, has en- | 
abled us to sell our manufactures in your market, | 
at less than cash. 

Your honorable bodies may clearly see and ap- | 





preciate our arduous strugges to supply the Ame- | 


rican market with British manufactures, and to | 
show the people of the United States, that their | 
appropriate business is tilling the soil, of which | 
they have the greatest abundance. But all our} 
well-meant efforts are nugatory, if this bill of | 


abominations is permitted to remain in force. } 
It is due to us as an act of justice, to restore the 1 


beautiful horizontal Tariff of the Compromise Act | 
1833, or if that cannot immediately be dene, to | 
establish by law, for our benefit, a most Eherel | 
ware-house system, under which we m‘ sht export | 

to your great cities, our immense surplus of manv- | 

factures, there to remain in deposit without pay- | 
ing duties, until wanted for consumption ; and } 
thus supply your markets at all times, instead of | 
remaining in Great Britain, to glut and destroy Our | 
own markets, as they must necessarily do, if such 
relief cannot be granted to us. 


We are aware that British interests have had | 


many advocates in the United States, even in time 
of the Revolutionary war, and the war of 1812;— 
and have still more now, at a time of peace. These 
i nterests have been incidentally if not directly de- 





= : 
|, fended, whenever attempts have been made to es- 


| tablish protective Tariffs, which we are well ad- 

vised, are contrary to the constitutien of the United 

States ; nothing like a protective Tariff being men- 
tioned in that instrument. 

Many important points in favor of British manu- 

' factures have been gained, for which we shall ever 

be grateful. The discrimination in favur of Eu- 


| ropean silks by putting a higher duty by 5 per 
‘| cent, upon those coming from beyond the Cape of 
|| Good Hope, may be considered as one of them. 


A selfish policy would have induced Congress 
to make the discrimination on the other side, as a 
compensation to the American importer of silks 
from beyond the Cape of Good Hope, for the in- 
creased expense of importation; so that the im- 
porters of silks from China and India and those 
from Europe should come into the American 
| market upon equal terms, and by a fair competi- 

tion reduce the price of their gocds to the lowest 
rate that would yield a reasonable profit to the 


imperter. 
This discrimination was of great importance to 


us. But this was not enough. In the Tariff Law 
of 1828 silks from beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope were made subject to a duty of 30 per cent, 


to a duty of no more than 20 per cent ad valorem. 
This was a generous act on the part of Congress, 
and the more so, as we neither asked or expected 
such a favor. This discriminating duty was meant 
to exclude the China and India silks, and therefore 
could not have been laid for revenue. But it af- 
forded incidental protection to the British and 
French manufacturers of silks. This, at first sight, 


might be considered as against the Constitution of 


the United States. But it should be considered 
that the protection thus afford . _pplies to British 
and French manufactures, while the constitution 
only excludes American manufactures from the 
benefit of protective duties. 

This discriminating duty enabled us to purchase 
India and China silks, and sell them as British, 
in the American market, at prices nearly ten per 
cent greater, than would otherwise have been 
asked by your own merchants, importing such silks 
directly from beyond the Cape of Good Hope. In 
fact it has enabled us to levy nearly the whole 
| amount of this ten per cent extra duty, upon all 
the British silks consumed in the United States, 
for the last twelve years; and to break up a parcel 
of New-England manufacturers, who had made 
| large establishments, at great expense, for dying 
"and staining plain India silks, for the South Ameri- 
can market—we were able to undersell them by 
| ten per cent. and they were ruined. 

We could mention many other like instances of 
| favor to British interests, aud against those of the 


| United States; but we proceed to that great event, 


the adoption of a horizontal Tariff upon the prin- 
' ciples of Free Trade, such as was never known 





Raid Sek gs 





Englis 


before, and never would have been krown,,. but for 
the compromise made and agreed upon, not by the 
people, to be sure, for they knew nothing of it at 
the time, but by their agents duly authorized and 
empowered to act in the premises—and this com- 
promise being made im open day, though some- 
what hastily, should be held sacred, and the hori- 
zontal Tariff Law should have been considered as 
beyond the reach of repeal, whether the people 
were satisfied or not. 

By this good and wholesome law, all discrimi- 
nating duties were to be abolished, and the liberal 
principles of Free Trade establised. A system 
which the British Goverament has long recom- 
mended, as particularly suited to the business and 
commerce of the United States. This is the most 
important step in the march of mind, that we 
have witnessed in the present country. 

Certain business discoveries, have led to this | 





great event; among them that of the forty-bale | 
system has had a most decided effect. In the | 
truth of this system we are implicit believers. It | 
is evident that the planters of the Southern States, | 
whose exports of cotton, rice and tobacco are ex- 
changed for nearly all the European goods im- | 
ported into the United States, really pay nearly | 
all the duties upon such goods. That is, if the | 


h Manufactures—U. S. Tariff. 
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ties of commerce and industry is prohibited by the 
spirit ef the Constitution. Even incidental pro- 
tection is prohibited ; for protection is not the less 
| protection, because it is incidental; therefore is 
| not to be tolerated. We therefore think the high 
| duties imposed by Congress, to protect American 
| tonnage and navigation should be immediately re- 
| pealed. In which case Great Britain would re- 
\cover nearly the whole of the carrying trade, 
| between her dominions and territories and the 
| United States, and even a large portion of the coast- 
ing trade of said States, of which she was depri- 
ved by high, prohibitory unconstitutional duties. 

We hope the time is not far distant, when the 
right of imposing duties shall be taken from your 
Congress and vested in your President and Sen- 
ate under the Treaty-making power. Duties will 
then be arranged by negociations with foreign na- 











'| tions, and with the assent and concurrence of such 


nations. The beauty of this system will be, that 
Tariffs when thus settled by treaty, cannot be re- 
pealed or altered by Congress. Treaties are the 
laws of the land, and can only be annulled by 
| those who have the powerto make them. 

It is greatly to be regretted, that the provisions 
of the horizontal Tariff had not been settled by a 
treaty with the British Government; as it would 





> 


Southern planter sends a hundred bales of cotton | effectually have prevented the passing of the bill 
to Liverpool, and takes in exchange for them '| of abominations. 


— yeaa subject to a duty of forty per } We are friends of Free Trade as advocated by 
cent, he pays the whole daty, which is a loss to | Mr. Huskisson sixteen years ago, and now again 
him "- that gs: reo he may not consume by Sir Robert Peel. The advance made withim 
a single article of such goods. It is precisely the this period, by the British Government in adopt- 


same thing as taking from him 40 of his bales of 1 ing Free Trade principles is absolutely percepti- 
cotton—and this enables us to correct the vulgar | ble, and may be seen with the naked eye. Yet 
error, that the consumer of imported goods pays ||” 


the duties upon them | nearly all Europe seems combined to defeat our 
1 . 


‘liberal views. The Russians, Portuguese, Frenc 


It is not eeage that such oppression should | and Belgians, and still worse, the German Leagu 
drive the Southern planters to madness. 


h li h ‘ Briti age | are determined to exclude British manufactures, 
P ; s seal i . . . 

peste Mp . “nig? Pree ee eee See and to protect the industry of their own subjects, 
ernment is taking decisive measures to procure | by high protective Tariffs. We are rejoiced to 


all the cotten anuf “ty 
eee etal hap oon | find that the principles of Free Trade have many 
our territories in South America and in the East | 


Indies—when that is accomplished, your Southern | advocates in the ren Sea preteen rm 
States will no longer pay nearly the whole taxes of | tive citizens, as wil ri a4 y A aa Te latin 
the Union; and of coure wiil no longer be serfs of || list of the members of the Free Tra 

| held at Baltimore, in September and October 


the manufacturers of the North. 1636." tn the M ial of that Convention, page 
; ‘ ‘ . {nthe Memorial of tha , 
Another discovery of great importance is, that | 19, the authers say, “By Free Trade we mean 


any State may nuilify and resist the laws of Con- : f alah. 
gress, without forfeiting her right to be considered, | that trade, eh may ey = oaths s 1 
in all respects, a member of the Union. In fact, || 8 Cttons Impose by our own Gov : 


| i ~ ictions imposed b 
that a resistance by force of arms, if necessary, || 1 P85° 23 they say, ‘‘ The restrictions imp y 
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is the peaceful remedy against all laws of the | 
Union, which particular States may consider as | 
oppressive. Of this doctrine we approve most | 
heartily, as we did of the resolutions adopted by | 
the Hartford Convention in 1814. Another dis- 
covery is that Congress have no right to levy du- 
ties except for revenue alone ; and of that, no | 
mere than may be necessary for an economical | 
uppport of the Government. All protection by du- | 


foreign nations, do not afford a single reason, 
though they may serve as a pretence, for the 
adoption of restrictive measures on the part of 
the United States, which would not equally apply 
if the exports were reduced by a natural cause.” 
These sentiments are worthy of all praise. 
They would do honor to the most loyal subjects of 
Great Britain. Indeed, in point of liberality, 
they exceed any thing that Mr. Huskisson or Sir 
Robert Peel would have asked or expected. 
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The American Laborer. 











Under the Horizontai Tariff, therefore, the United ! shall make a second Liverpool of New-York. We 
States enjoyed al! the advantages of Free Trade, | therefore pray that such system may be estab. 
notwithstanding the British Corn Laws, and other lished, or that the credit system be restored, but 


prohibitory duties; and those Corn Laws and | we greatly prefer the former. 


prohibitory duties afforded no reason, though they 
might serve as a pretence, for countervailing du- 


ties and restrictions, on the part of the Govern- || 


ment of the Unite States. 

Commodore Decatur fought for Free Trade and 
sailor’s rights ;—but the free trade he meant was 
equal —the reverse of that of the Baltimore Con- 
vention. 
on free of restrictions imposed by the British 
Government. His views were illiberal and hos- | 
tile. Had he lived in the time of the Stamp Act, 
there is no doubt he would have been a rebel, as 
we are credibly informed his father was. 

These opinions and suggestions are most re- 
spectfully submitted, as arguments in favor of an 
immediate repeal of the bill of abominations, and 


he re-enactment of the Horizontal Tariff Bill, for | 


which we most earnestly pray, a3 well as for the 
establishment of a ware-heuse system, upon the 
most liberal principles. 


The compulsory payment of cash duties is a/| 
great oppression; yet, as that was a part of the | 


Sub-Treasury bill, as well as of the bill of abomi- 


nations, we fear there is a settled prejudice in |, 


favor of such payment of duties, and that there is 
no ground to hope for relief in this particular. 
Yet, if a liberal ware-house system shell be adepted, 
we shall feel much more than compensated for 
the loss of the former credit upon duties. In 
fact we shall escape the chief inconvenience of | 
cash duties upon our goods, inasmuch as those 
duties will not be paid before the goods go 
inte the hands ef the eonsumer and we receive 
pay for them. We have heretofore been put to 
great inconvenience under the credit system, when 
we have given bends for duties on such large 
quaatities of goods, that they remained in the 
hands of our agents many months after the bonds 
became due. 
an inconvenient limit to our exports to your market, || 
which will be entirely removed by a ware-house 
system. Under such system, we can send you 


our surplus goods to the amount of millions upon |, 


millions of dullars, relieving our own markets, and /' 
filling your ware-houses to their roofs, without 
paying duties upon such goods, ’till the same may 
be wanted for consumption; with ample powers of 
contraction and expansion,—of withholding our 
goods from market, when deemed prudent to in- 
crease prices for our special benefit, or of glutting 
the market occasionally for the purpose of break- || 
ing down your importers of small capital, or of || 
shutting up your manufacturing establishments || 
and of driving your operatives in such establish- || 
ments, to their proper employment, that of Agri- 
culture—under a liberal ware-house system we 


He meant such trade as we may carry || 
| 


At times the credit system imposed || 


And your Meme- 


rialists will ever pray. 
Liverpool, November 15, 1842. 








From the Lancaster Wagon Boy. 
DiaLocuE.—I know of no better illustration of 
the argument between the advocates of Free 
Trade and the advocates of American Manufac- 
| tories, than the following dialogue : 


Farmer.—Well, Mr. A., I have been dealing 
| with you now for ‘about a year without a settle- 
‘ment; how much have you got charged against 
me? 

Merchant.—Oh, never minda settlement : come 
what shall I show you to-day?—You want a bill 
of goods, don’t you? Hurra for /’ree Trade ! 

F.—Well, may be I will buy something after a 
while, but I want a settlement first, and then we 
will commence square on the next year’s account. 
| M.—Very well, then; your account is just One 
‘Hundred dollars. 

F.—Fifty cents is now the price of Wheat here, 
and I have got two hundred bushels, just enough 
to pay your account. 


M.—Oh! bless you, my dear friend, I don’t want 
Wheat. 


F.—Well, then, l’ve got plenty of Corn and Pork 
at home, and I will bring you that. 

M.—I can’t take your Corn, Pork, or any pro- 
_duce; I must have the cash. 
| F’.—I fortunately have the money by me, and 
here it is—receipt your account. 


M.—(Ceunting the money.)—All right. Now 
I hope you will come in often this year, and trade 
Sreely; there is nothing like free trade. 


F.—I am beginning to understand your free 
‘trade. You expect me to buy goods of you, and 
at the end of the year, pay you the cash free/y.— 
, But I’!] put a stop to that game. There is a little 
store just starting in our neighborhood by a friend 
of ine who will take all kinds of produce for 
goods, and you have seen my last dollar. After 
this I will deal with him. [Ezit. 


Change the name and see of whom the story is 
told. England wants us to buy our manufactured 
| articles of her, and yet refuses to take American 
| Wheat, Pork, or other products in payment, but 
|demands silver and gold. 


The American manufactories (‘the little store 
kept by our friend’) will create a home and per- 
manent demand for the excess of the products of 
the farm; fer the men who work in the manufac- 
tories must eat, and if they are here, they will eat 
American products, and thus we will supply one 
another, retaining the gold and silver, instead of 
| sending it off to England to pay for manufactured 
articles, while they refuse to take one dollar’s 
worth of our products, unless the English crop is 
so small that they are starving. Is it not strange 
that the party in this country, who call themselves 
|democratic, league in with the English to put 
|down our manufactories, and seek, as Jefferson 
says, ‘to reduce us to dependence on foreign na- 





| tions ?” 
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Report from the Secretary of the Treasury, | 


ON THE STATE OF THE FINANCES. 


act to establish the Treasury Department,’ ’’ and | 


an act entitled, ‘‘An act to establish the fiscal | 
year,” &c., approved the 26th August, 1842, the || 


Secretary of the Treasury respectfully submits the | 
following Report : 
1.—Of the Public Revenue and Expenditure. 
The balance in the Treasury on the Ist January, 
1342, (exclusive of the amount deposited with 


the States, trust-funds and indemnities,) was. .$230,485 68 || 


The receipts into the Treasury during the 
first three quarters of the present year 


QMOUM LO... cccrcccccscccccccvccecceceeseeo$ 20,616,593 78 || 


Viz: 

From customs.........+-0. + ++ +$14,260,830 35 
From miscellaneous and incidental 

SOUTCES .....400+- pemnange sd ¢paen 12,967 17 
From Treasury notes per act 15th 

February, 1841...........ee0-0. 1,060,206 05 
From Treasury-notes per act 3lst 

January, 1842...... Sic hsannestapdhabalints 7,794,821 59 
From loan of 1341, ’42............. 2,296,129 67 








} 
From lands................ eseeee 1,091,638 95 | 
| 
| 


The receipts for the fourth quarter, it is esti- 


mated, Will AMOUR 10.....+.+eeeeeeeeeereeeeeT,386,000 00 |, 


re 


From CUSLOMS, ....0.000c00c000e «$4,000,000 00 


| 
| 
POO An cnnnececaccegeaseceass 356,000 00 | 
From nmiscilaneous and incidental 
COON 6 5:45 tin'k'n bine ode ci tweed bo 20,000 00 
From Treasury-noles............. 2,500,000 00 
From loan....... iba eebahetn ee Weed 1 000,000 00 
Making tke total estimated recepts for the 
YOO ve ccccccccceess Ccecccccccccees eesecece $34,502,593 78 


And, with the baiance in the Treasury on the 


Ist January last, an aggregate of....... e+e. 34,733,077 46 || ee 
: 7 ——————— || The expenditures for the fiscal year ending the 


Tbe expenditures for the first three quarters of 

the present year have aaa 60...226..-$26,204,882 20 

Zz: 

‘Civil list, foreign intercourse and 

miscellaneous ..... amntnenes $4,371,983 98 
Army, fortifications, pensions, tul- 

filmert of Indian treaties, sup- 

pressing Indian hostilities, &c.. .7,065,035 95 
Naval service.......... ia ntes eet 6,717,084 17 
‘Treasury-notes redeemed, includ- 

ing interest.........eeeeeees ++ ++7,856,400 35 
Public debt, including interest on 

CRO TR cccece coccdcscesecccese 254,427 90 


The expenditures for the fourth quarter, are 
estimated on data furnished by the respect- 





ive departments, at.. wit pide cWdeetbeeic $ 238,278 15 || 
| And the expenditures fer the same 


IZ: 

Civil, foreign intercourse, and mis- 

cellaneous(including the amounts 

due to States for distribution of 

the sales of public lands, and 

amounts due te Mississippi and 

Alabama under act of Septem- 

OP 6. Sinn ce ctesccnseocnees $2,144,013 97 
Army, fortifications, pensions, fal- 

filment of Indian treaties, sup- 

pressing Indian hostilities. &c....5,710,436 45 










Naval service..... Setenhssbeoende 1,828,38& 15 
Intereston loan....... ++» 152,442 53 
Unclaimed dividends.......-++-+++ 3,600 00 
Principal and intereston Treasury 
DOLES poe ccccscccccseccssecees «-. 400,000 GO 


To which add outstanding war- 
rants issued prior to Ist January, 
BGO, cutenks coushs<sceudc¥csinee SOA 


SOME, LAAT isan dee aansoeoutesl cutee $55,308,634 se || 


ere 9) 





Leaving a deficiency in the Treasury onthe 
Sist December, 1842, Of.....cceccccceceeeess 


| IIL—Of the estimates of the 


| Leaving a balance Of.........+... 
| From which deduct the amount of deficiency, 


balance in the Treasury, on the Ist January, 1843, 
of at least, $224,000. It is expected also, that 


'a like amount of warrants may be outstanding on 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, December 15, 1842. || 

Sir: In obedience to the directions of the act |, 
of Congress of the 10th of May, 1800, entitled, |} 
“‘An act supplementary to the act entitled, ‘ An |) 


the 30th June, 1843, and at the end of the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year. 

It is proper to remark that, at the time the esti- 
mates of the expenditures for the 4th quarter were 
prepared by the several Departments, it was be- 
lieved that the expenditures for the current quarter 
would amount to the sum already stated; but it is 
now ascertained that they will fall considerably 


short ef that amount; yet as they will become a 


charge on the Treasury early in the next year, it 
has not been deemed necessary to alter the amount 
as first estimated. 


| Il.—Of the estimates of the public revenue and e. itures 


‘or the half calendar year ending Wth June, 1843. 
The receipts for the halt year are estimated as tollows : 


| From CUSTOMS... .c0seeeeees e000 $7,500,600 


From lands......ceseeececeecsess 1,500,000 60 


| From treasury notes and loan.... 5,558,118 45 


From miscellaneous sources...... 








$14,583,113 45 


| The expenditures for the half ealendar year 


ending the 30th June, 1848, are estimated at.. 10,381,186 76 


viz: 
|| Civil, miscellaneous, and foreign 


INLELCOUTSE..ccccsccccccceces 092,222,790 80 


| Army fortifications, pensiens, ful- 


filment of Indian treaties, su 
pressing of Indian hostilities, &c. 3,033,829 50 


| Naval service...seesseceeseeessees 4,019,060 46 


Interest on public debt and trea- 
SULY NOLES...cceceeeeereevecess 605,500 00 


blic revenue and expenditures 
for the fiscal year ending the 36th June, 1844. 


| The receipts for the fiscal year ending the 30th June, 1844 


are estimated as follows: 


| From CustOMs....se.+eceeces- 0+ $16,000,010 00 
| From lands......+e++- 


soecerecees 2,790,008 00 
From miscellaneeus sources...... 150,000 00 


18,350,000 00 


30th June, 1844, are estimated at............$20,945,498 76 
viz: 
Civil, miscellaneous, and foreign 
INt@TCOUPSE 2. ccescccccccccccce $3,804,334 44 


| Army, fortifications, pensions, fal- 


filment of Indian treaties, su 

pressing of Indian hostilities, &c. 8 612,042 61 
Naval Service......-eesseresesees 7,018,021 TL 
Interest on public debt and trea- 

SUFY NOLES. ce00. vesceccceeeeeeee 1,211,000 00 





By the foregoing statements it will appear that 

a deticiency willexist inthe Treasury, on the 

Sist Decemaber, 1842, Of...-.e0+-esseereeeess $575,556 92 
The receipts for the half calendar 

year ending on the 30ih June, 

1843, are estimated at........... 14,588,115 45 


period at....... Seepeccceccceces 10,381,186 76 





4,3(6,926 69 


as above, and the balance remaining in the 

Treasury on the 30th June, 1845, will be.... 3,731,369 77 
The receipts into the ‘Treasury for the fiscal 

year ending on the 34th June, 1844, are esti- 

Mated at... ccccccccccccveccccsseccessececs 18.350,000 08 


| Making, with the balance, as above.......... 22,581,369 77 
| From which deduct the es. imated expendi- 


tures for the fiscal year...esccecsecececceses 29,945,493 76 


"And the balance in the Treasury on the S0ih 


June, 1844, will amount tO........+-s00-++- 1,635,871 OL 
Assuming, as is highly probable, that the balance 


| of the loan authorised by the acts of 21st July, 


1341, and 15th April, 1842, ameunting to $5,538,- 
113 45, will be negotiated prier to the 15th April, 


575,556 92 || 1843, the limit of the term within which it can be 


The above estimates of expenditures for the 4th , | taken, it has been included in the receipts of the 
quarter of the present year, include, as it will be | next half year. Should, however, this reasonable 
perceived, the sum of $805,474 03, being the | expectation be disappointed, as to the whole amount 
amount of outstandiag warrants issued prior to i of such balance, the deficiency thence arising, may 


tke lst January, 1842. It is presumed, however, 
that a like sum will remain outstanding on the Ist 
January next; and that instead of the apparent 


be supplied by the issue of Treasury-notes under 
the authority of the act of 31st August last, to the 
amouat of $3,500,000; which sum, together with 


deficiency as stated above, there will be an actual || that realized by the sale of stock, will, it is be- 
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lieved, place in the Treasury an available amount 
adequate to meet all the anticipated demands, up 
to the 30th June, 1844; and if the whole of the 
balance of the loan be taken within the period li- 
mited by law, the several balances remaining in 
the Treasury on the 30th June, 1843, and 30th 
June, 1844, will be as indicated in the foregoing 
exhibit. 

It will be perceived that in the estimate of ex- 
penditures subsequent to the Ist of January next 
the redemption of Treasury Notes is not taken in- 
to account. But few notes have been presented 
to the Department for redemption since the pas- 
sage of the act of the 31st August last, and nearly 
the whole amount canceled since that day were 


an Laborer. 


made; and it isdeemed conclusive to show that 
the decline in the importatiens since the first Sep- 
tember can not justly be referred to our system of 
duties ; and that the effect of the existing tariff 
remains to be determined by further and more sat- 
isfactory experience} 

| The importance of adequate provision for reve- 
_nue cannot be too eften or too strongly urged upon 
ithe attention of Congress. The resources of the 
country are abundant; internal taxation, either 
| direct or indirect, has not of late years been found 
' necessary, and it is still believed that a system of 
custom house duties may be made sufficiently com- 
| prehensive to yield an income commensurate with 
jall the wants of the country. 





taken in payment of public dues. Should the notes || There are varieus articles of import, several of 
issued under the act above mentioned be placed | them of very large, and universal consumption, 
on the same footing with the previous issues, so as | 8t present untaxed, or subject to duties extremely 
to bear interest after maturity payable half-yearly | !ow, and some of which without, perhaps, in any 
until called in for redemptien, it is believed but a |, considerable degree, lessening the amount of their 
small amount would fall into the expenditures for | Consumption, might bear imposts yielding an ag- 
the ensuing eighteen months. It is recommend- || sregate addition to the revenue accruing under the 
ed, therefsre, that this be done; otherwise the ex- | existing laws of not less than $3,000,000. These 
penditures during the period last mentioned must || Offer themselves for selection, and it rests with the 
necessarily be increased to the amount of probably | Wisdom of Congress to make that selection or 
three to four millions ef dollars, in redemption of || adopt any other mode of securing the receipt of 
issues under the act of 31st August last. But, for such an amount of revenue as shall be sufficient to 
the purpose of guarding against unforeseen contin- | meet the expenses of an economical administration 
gencies, it is farther recommended that the exist- | of the Government, and afford the means of sus- 
ing authority to reissue Treasury Notes sheuld be | taining measures necessary for the defence of the 
extended to the 30th June, 1844. country, and the maintenance of the public credit. 
The loan of $5,672,976 88, borrowed under the This last ebject is of infinite impertance. The 
provisions of the act of the 21st July, 1841, will | honor of the couatry, its just self-respect, the pride 
be redeemable en the Ist January, 1845; and, on || which every citizen must feel in the high character 
the assumption that a reissue of Treasury Notes, | of its Government; all these require that the pub- 
as above suggested, shall be authorized by Con.- || lic faith, and the credit of that Government, should 
gress, the whole amount now outstanding, together || be placed above doubt or question. 
with that of the issues that may be hereafter made ! Deeming it highly probable that the policy of 
under the act of 31st August last, will fall due || establishing a warehouse system might engage the 
prior to the 30th June, 1845. Aithough payment |, deliberations of Congress at the present session, 
of these notes may not be at once demanded when || the attention of Collecters and other officers at va- 
due, and the time of repayment of the loan of 1841 | rious ports was called to this subject, by a circular 
is placed at the pleasure of Gevernment, yet the || issued from the wepartment on the 24th Novem- 
liability to pay those several amounts must exist, || ber last, a copy of which, together with the an- 
and the means to provide for the exigency can be || Swers received, and a table of exports of fo eign 
afforded only by farther legisiation. Hi merchandise, is annexed. It has been thought 
The present Tariff, in its main feateres, resem- | @dvisable, also, for the sake of convenient refer- 
bles so nearly the bill submitted to Congress by |\ence in a matter of such general interest, to at- 
the Department on the 9th of May last, that the || tach to this report a copy of the statute of the 3d 
views expressed in the report which accompanied |) 8nd 4th William 1V., which embodies the ware- 
the bill may be considered as applicable, toa great | house system of Great Britain in a form matured 
extent, to the system of duties now established.— |) by a long experience. In connection with this will 





The period within which the Tariff has been in 
operation has been much too short to furnish any 
decisive evidence as to its permanent influence 
upon importatiens. The foreign trade of the 
country has centinued to decline, and importa- | 
tions have been comparatively small since the pas- 
sage of the act. How far this state of things 
may have been influenced by the existing system 
of duties, it is impossible to determine. 
smallness of. the importations may be well ac- | 





counted for by the embarrassed condition of the | 


country and extremely limited means of purchase. , 
The amount of foreign commodities in our mar- 
kets is still found greatly to exceed the demand; | 
and the fall in the prices of merchandize since the , 
first September is supposed to be, on an average, 
not less than 10 per cent. This fact will be found | 
verified in a letter from the collector at New-York, 
annexed hereto, to which reference is respectfully 


The | 


|be found a copy of regulations established under 
| authority of the statute above mentioned, by the 
commissioners of the Treasury, which will afford a 
| satisfactory view of the practical operation of the 
system as it now exists in that country. 


I am, very respectfully, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. FORWARD, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. WILLIE P. Mancum, President ot the Senate. 





Documents accompanying the Report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Effects of the New ‘tariff on the Revenue 
and the Prices ef Foreign Se 


COLLECTOR’s OFFICE, New-York, 
November 28, 1842. 

Str: In answer to your letter of the 23d inst., 

Ihave the honor to state my opinion, that for 

some time preceding the passage ef the New Ta- 

riff, there was a redundant supply of merchandise 


in the United States, and that this over-stock still 
continues; and further to state my full concur- 
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merchandise; but by the proportion which the sup- | be multiplied to any desired extent, and I venture 
ply bears to the demand. | to assure you that if proof of an average fall of ten 
The actual quantity of any description of mer-| per cent. in the selling price of Dry Goods since 
chandise which may be in the market, is a ques- September Ist were required, I can furnish it in 
tion of difficult solution; because the holders are | abundance, and it is equally certain that the prices 
unwilling that the dealers should know the extent |, of other Goods, generally, are now lower than they 
of their respective stocks; but the inquiry whether | then were. 
the stock on hand exceeds the demand, may be} The time which has elapsed since the passage 
answered by a comparison between the cost of ar- || of the new act, is teo short to admit of proof that 
ticles and the prices at which they are sold, or| the process of accommodating foreign prices to 
between the prices obtained at different periods. || the new state of things existing here, has already 
The first test is not of easy application, because it || begun to develop itself; but 1 have no reason to 
involves the necessity of resorting to the importer doubt that this result, explained in my letter of the 
for information as to the cost, which information! 25th instant, will inevitably be found; and that in 
it is his interest, in a great majority of cases, no circumstances will the consumer have to pay the 
to withhold. It is true, that if a specimen of the{ whole or the larger part of the increase of duties 
article sold is brought to me, with a memorandum - provided by the new law. ; 
of the names of the importers, and of the ship in | I am, Sir, very respectially, sour CURTIS Collector. 
which it was imported, [ could ascertain the cost,| Hon, WALTER FORWARD, : 
provided all the articles of the same name in that | Secretary of the Treasury, Washington D. C. 
particular invoice, were of uniform quality; but 


p 
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rence in the belief which you express, that prices! Specimens of articles which have declined in Hy 
are not determined by rates of duty imposed upon | price since the New Tariff went into operation can eR 


The Warehonsing System. 


such aninvestigation, if made te any extent, would [Circular.] 

be exceedingly embarrassing and very laborious. | Treasury DEPARTMENT 

In search, then, of facts to prove by the declining | ie November 24, 1842. 
prices of merchandise that there is a surplusstock || SiR: As it is contemplated by the Department 


of merchandise beyond the wants or abilities of | to bring before Congress at its next session the 
the consumers, I must refer to the quotations of | Subject of a general Warehouse System, with a 
the prices-current, or to actual sales, as commu- || View to the better accommodation of the import 
nicated to me by individuals upon whose testimony | business of the United States, it is desirable -to 
Ican rely. Ona former occasion I expressed my | obtain information upon the following points, 
doubts whether much reliance could be placed | 2°98 others, and to receive such Suggestions in 
upon printed reports of the state of the market; | relation to the policy and practicability of the sys- 
if there were no other objections, this alone would | rs as your experience may enable you to fur- 
suffice, that their quotations take so wide a range | ™52: pales 

as to express no ‘ideien information: for estenies, | First. Is it likely that safe and commodious 
one now before me quotes Madeira wine at 45 warehouses can se procured without the expenditure 


to $1 50 per gallon; butI find some facts recorded of money by the Government in their erection ? 


in recent publications which will throw light upon | Second. Supposing that commodious ware- 
these inquiries: | houses can be procured on llease by the Govern- 
Clean Rus. Hemp is quoted. July 6, 1842, at $220 per ton. ment, would the capesse be reimbursed by the 
: Nov. 23, 110 to $21250 | amount of storage received; and if not, is it likely 

Bar Iron, Russia, P. 8.1... oom 6. pa pes 7 | that the deficiency in the smaller ports would be 
Refined Saltpetre.......... July 6, ; 9 | made up by the excess of receipts for storage in 
; , Nov. 23, 6 _ , the larger ports; in other words, assuming that 

Brown Rassian pneene-- ay S. ae 4 - | the privilege of warehousing shall be universal, 


In all these cases the duties were considerably | = v Sey geee HER, SE eng Se ne 
higher in November than in Ju'y. There are in | "Third. What number of additional officers, if 
prices-current a few articles, the prices of which | any, would be necessary for conducting a Ware- 


pe a wy i nae - arg pee cathe 64 Aw house System with entire safety to the Govern- 
FOE. ee tee COS Eee TES 0 SOMES . SOM § anaes. affording at the same time reasonable facili- 
nation into the state of the market would sustain | 4:05 4, importers? In replying to this question, 
my opinion, thes there ts but one article which has you are desired te advert to the peculiar duties of 
risen in price to an extent equal to the increase of || officers attached to this service 


duty ; the exception is, the highest grades of bran- | Fourth. What would be the effect of this sys- 
-dy—the stock of which does not exceed six months | tem upon the trade of the larger and smaller 


supply, even under the diminished demand, result- | ports? Would it change or unsettle the relative 

ing from the progress of the Temperance cause. | advantages enjoined by them under the existing 
T have procured some specimens of Dry Goods, |, system ? 

to the relative prices of which, at different periods, || ~ pir, Is it expedient to limit the period of de- 


I beg leave to refer: : ; wet ; 
| pesite, say to one year, the time withis which ex- 
No. 1. Beaver Cloth, sold in September, 1342, at.....g2 93 | POSS: SY aaah 





November............. 171 | portation for drawback was allowed under our 
No. 2. Worsted Lining..... September... .........., 45 \ early laws, or should the period be indefinite ? 
No. 8. Luported Calico.... September... 2. 13 5 _Stwth. What will be the effect of the system 

November... .. ........ . 12}| upon the revenue accruing at the pert of in 


No. 4. do. do....... September... .. ......005 
November .. .. .....+. 


| the year next following its adoption? 
No. 5. Amer. Flan’l, Sep, eh, Sees Sep, ha! ~4he- 24 
“ 


Seventh. You are requested to communicate 






a > . oe o {8h your views of the system generally, in connexion 
No.8 “ «” 9 4 with that of cash duties: your reasons, if any, 
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that may faver its adoption, and your opinion as 
to the disadvantages that may attend it. 
Your answer is requested at the earliest day | 


practicable. 
I am, very respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 
W. FORWA Db, Secretary of the Treasury. 


Custom-House, New-York, } 
November 23, 1842. 


Sir: Your circular dated the 24th instant, upon | 
the subject of the ware-housing system, came to, 
hand this morning, and I hasten to reply to it. 

To the first question propounded, | answer: At 
this port, there would be no present difficulty in 

rocuring any number of good and proper ware- 
Lenses, and probably there would not be any for 
long time to come. 

Second. The rents would be paid with the stor- 
age received, if due caution was observed in hiring 
stores. With, perhaps, occasional exceptions, in 





the longrun the concern would sustain itself, but | 


nothing could be counted upon to make deficien- | 
cies at other ports; the merchants would object | 
to being nel beyond the amount of the rents_ 
paid, so that each port would have to bear its own | 
burdens in this matter. 


Third. The additional number of officers re- | 
quired would depend very much upon the pro- | 
visions of the bill to be enacted; if the system is | 
to be restricted to a moderate number of heavy | 
articles, no great increase of force would be ne- | 
cessary ; but, ifit is to embrace all sorts of things, | 
and if fabrics to any extent are deposited, then | 
the number of clerks and officers must be greatly | 
increased ; at least I should presume s0, especially | 
if the merehant is to be allowed to enter single | 
packages ; for, in that event, whether they are in- | 
spected and valued at the store in which they are | 
deposited, or are transferred to the appraiser’s | 
store for that purpose, there must be clerks to en- | 
ter them in beoks, inward and outward, from the | 
stores, and officers to attend to them at both places. | 
The number of packages examined under such a | 
system, would be far greater than under the pres- | 
ent, of course involving expense in some shape. | 

Fourth. The effect of this system upon trade at. 
the larger ports, would be, upon the whole, un- | 
favorable, especially in regard to manufactured | 
goods—more particularly dry goods. The general | 
consequence of its adoption would be, to cause | 
shipments of the surplus stocks of other countries, | 
whenever they had accumulated to any extent, and | 
the merchant not having to pay the duty, could | 
extend his advances upon the goods, and could | 
compass much larger quantities than under the | 
present system. 


The accumulatien at this port, for instance, | 
would, under such circumstances, be large and | 
rapid, in proportion to the depression in other | 
countries, and, as a neverfailing consequence, the | 
goods would be forced at times when every thing 
was at the lowest point of depression here. I am 
of the opinion that paroxysms in the market would | 
be more frequent and more violent than under the 
present system—decidedly so. There would also 
be a constant deposite of staple goods, such as low 
cottons, &c., for the supply ef the Mexican and 
South American States, in the hands of commission 
merchants under advances, and all experience ia- 
duces the presumption that they would supply that 
demand at whatever sacrifice might be necessary. 
The double object of realizing their advances and 
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securing a commission, would tend very strongly 


|| to that result. 


If any benefit is to be derived from the adoption 
of this system, it will enure entirely and exclusive- 
ly to the larger ports, as it is consigned merchan- 
dise, with few exceptions, that would be deposited, 
and four-fifths of it consigned on foreign acceunt, 
which comes only to the principal ports. 

Fifth. To prevent some of the evils which are 


|| manifestly incident to the system, the deposite 
should be limited to one year; under nw circum- 


stances should it be indefinite. 

Sixth. Te this question there can be but one 
answer. It would lessen the receipts into the 
Treasury the first year, beyond doubt, perhaps 


'| materially. 


Seventh. The operation of the system, if made 
general, would be, en the whole, injurious, in a na- 
tional point of view, and its benefits would accrue 
almost exclusively to persons of large capital. 
The men of moderate means, importing on their 
own account, can not afford to lie out of the cost of 
the goeds; they must in most cases enter and pay 
the dutyjon arrival, and they will constantly have to 
\contend against the evils which an overstock of 
| goods always causes, and which will operate with 
the greatest severity when they can least afford to 
be oppressed by it. One of the prominent evils of 
trade for years past has been a constant plethora 
\of goods ; and anything which mitigates that, as 
cash duties certainly to some extent will, will ben- 
efit all traders on their own account, as well as the 
country at large. There need not be the slightest 
apprehension or fear that cash duties will limit the 
‘imports below the net proceeds of the exports, or 
‘or aé ail, as long as the goods will pay a proft. 
| The wholesale restraint of the present system for a 

year or two seems absolutely necessary, if any 
| Sone of recuperation is to be indulged, and it 
would, I have no doubt, be favorable to an in- 
crease of the aggregate revenue for a period of 
\three or four years to come. 
| That any general advantages are to be derived 
|from the adoption of this system at the present 
time, to say the least, admits of very great doubt; 
and if made general, it will, I think, result in 
pretty universal disappointment. If confined, as 
itis, in fact, in England, to a few heavy articles, 
mainly raw produce, it will perhaps be beneficial. 
I think it would be, and it will not involve much 
additional] expense; or, if confined to articles 
which pay a high specific duty, such as wines, li- 
| quors, sugars, iron, &c. &c., its adeption would 
| perhaps lead to no bad consequences. 

All inferences drawn from the working of the 
system in England would be entirely inapplicable 
to a general system here; the goods deposited in 
' the first case, being confined mestly to a dozen or 
|twenty articles subject to duties of from 50 to 500 
per cent., averaging perkaps 150 per cent., and, 
in the second, numbering every species of produce 
and manufacture that can be named, subject, cn 
the average, to perhaps 334 per cent. duty; the 
hardship ef advancing the duty in the first case 
being a very different affair from what it would be 
in the second. 

For the foregoing reasons I should advise, if 
adopted at all, the restricting the system for the 
present to a few prominent articles, believing that 
the making it general at this time would be an 
exceedingly hazardous experiment. I am aware 
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Documents accompanying the Treasurer's Report. 


that these opinions are, in mary quarters, and by) 
some of my friends, considered altogether hetero- | 
dox; but as they are the convictions of my best} 
judgement, I cannot withhold the expression of || 


them. 
I remain, with great respect, your faotiest servant, || 


HOMAS LORD. 

Hon. W. Forwarp, Secretary of the Treasury, Wash. 
CHARLESTON, December 7, 1842. || 

Sir: In reply to your letter of the 24th ultimo, | 
Ihave no hesitation im expressing the opinion | 
that the Warehouse System is desirable in con-| 
nexion with cash duties, and that it would be an/|! 
accommodation to the import business of the | 
United States. | 
First. In this port there is no difficulty in rent- i 
ing safe and commodious warehouses without any | 
expenditure for buding. i 
Second. I do not believe that the storage would | 
pay the rents if the system is adopted indiscrimi- | 
nately, but that it would if cenfined to the princi- || 





pal ports of the country. 

Third. In Charleston one additional officer | 
would be necessary. There would be additional | 
dryyage and porterage. I 

Fourth. The tendency of the system would be | 
to concentrate business, and to favor the large | 
ports; but itis not easy te anticipate the opera- | 
tion of the system ia this respect. | 

Fifth. I think one year sufficient, and that a/| 
longer time would be injudicicus. 

Sicth. It would make but little difference in| 
this port at present; under an improved state of | 
trade it would be different. For the next year, if || 
now adopted, the change would be unimportant, | 
and the revenue but little affected. i 

Seventh. Of the expediency of cash duties J | 
have no doubt. Whatever causes may have ren- | 
dered acredit for duties desirable or expedient | 
formerly, they no longer exist. The regular Amer- || 
ican merchant is able, and fer the most part will-| 
ing, to pay his duties in cash. The cash system) 
avoids the risk of loss from non-payment of duty || 
bonds; it is more simple; it prevents the foreigner ! 
from trading on the credit of the American Gov- | 
ernment; it stops heavy imports of goods on for- } 


eign accounts, and debars the foreign merchant or || 


manufacturer from thus injuring the regular) 
home merchant and the country generally. } 

I have hitherto, in the absence of authority to |, 
procure warehouses, where storage became neces- || 
sary, permitted the merchant to furnish his own), 
store, placing the key in the keeping of the Col- || 
lector. Perhaps some discretionary power of this | 
sort in the smaller ports might be better than rent- | 
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31,484,418 
37,518,028 


127,946,177 
23,116,S75 


26,111,101 


14,380,295 
18,877,599 





Second ...1841l.e0.... 17,104,123 
Third 184] ...... 18,640,429 


1841...-..seceeees 66,019,732 61,926,446 
Fourth....1841....... 8,583,943 14,582,482 
First......1842....... 8,506.002 24,425,953 
Second ...1842....... 8,191,214 17,919,887 
Third.....1842....... 4,725,587 12,472,361 17,197,898 


1842.....eeesee0+- 29,956,696 69,400,635 99,357,829 
Nore.—The third quarter of 1842 is partly on estimate. 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Register’s Office, Dec. 18, 1842. Y 
T. L. SMITH, Register. 


A statement exhibiting the wanes of Imports and Exports 
during the year ending on the 30th of September, 1842. 
Imports—value of merchandize tree of duty.... .$29,956,696 

= - = paying duty.... 69,460,633 


99,357,329 











Exports—of eee merchandize, viz : 
Value — | ipeaaaaaig 
paying duty..... are + 4.825,704 550,881 
Of domestic produce..........se+e++++ 92,559,088 


104,117,969 
NoTEe.—The value of imports and exports for the quarter 


| ending 30th September is partly on estimate. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Register’s Office, Dec. 13, 1842. ; 
T. L. SMITH, Register. 


Of the Public Debt, December 1, 1842. 
Of the (old) funded and unfunded debt payable on pre- 


sentation : 
Funded Debt—Principal..........$52,087 62 
. 236,218 78 


Interest ......... oe 
$238,306 40 
Unfunded—Certificates fer Claims 
anne ee Revolutionary War.25,622 44 
Treasury Notes issued during the 
late War oedes 
Certificates of Mississippi Stock....4,320 09 
$323,566 37 
Debts of the Corporate Cities of the District of Columbia, 
assumed per Act ef May 26, 1836: 
Of the City of Washington... ..$930,000 00 
Alexandria....... 


00 
$1,380,000 00 

Loan of the 2lstof July, 1841, redeemable after 

Ist of January, 1844...........$5,672,976 88 
Loan of the 15th of April, 1842, re- 
deemable after Ist of Jan., 1863, 3,126,385 78 
———_————._ $8,799,562 66 


Treasury Notes outstanding, viz: Notes issued under the 
Act of October 12, 1837 406 07 
May 21,38, and March 2,’39.35.008 05 


March 31, 1840............354,893 39 
February 15, 1841.......3,389,124 (3 
Fy omen be ale eawaiee ryt = 

u t eecccccces 4, 

sei *10,098,426 17 

* This amount includes $118,631 66, cancelled Notes, in 
the hands of the Accounting Officers tor settlement, viz :-— 
Of Notes issued under Acts prior to 3ist of Jan. 1842.$43 641 66 
Of Notes issued under the Act of Slstof Jan. 1842. ..64,990 00 
Of Notes issued under the Act of 3ist of Aug. 1842...5,000 00 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, i 
Register’s Office, Dec. .5, 1842 é 
T. L. SMITH, Register. 





ing stores, which might involve a heavy expendi- 


ture. 
I have the honor to remain, with great respect, 
our obedient servant, 
; J.J. GRAYSON, Collector. 
I fully accord with the views and opinions of the 


Collector. 
ROBT. HOWARD, Naval Officer. 


Statement exhibiting a view of the Imports rter yearl 
during the years ending September 30, 1840, 1a. and 1842, ¥ 

PERIODS. VALUE OF ImporRTs. 

Quarter. Year. Free of duty. Paying duty. Total. 

Fourth....1839.......$14,316,875 $13,436,137 $27,753,012 

First......1840...000. 16,270,557 28,934,302 

Second eve 1840. eeeete 12,053,141 16 184,089 22,237,180 
i 1840....... 14,555,631 13,661,394 28,217,025 


1840 ..e.eeseeeeeee 57,196 264  49,915315 107,141,519 
Fourth....1840....... 11,657,880  11,042450 22,700,330 
First......1841....... 18,617,266 17,626,102 36 243,401 





| Copper anD Inon Mines or New-HaMPsuire. 
| A friend writes to us, says the Post, from Concord, 
| N. H. that Dr. Jackson’s geological survey of that 
| State has resulted in the discovery of various 
|| mines of copper and iron. ‘‘ One of the copper 
mines in Concord county,”’ the cerrespondent says, 
‘is destined soon to be a great source of wealth 
| to the enterprising people of that section of the 
| State. The mine is inexhaustible, yielding 33 per 
/cent pure copper of a superior quality, which, 
| with the expense of one cent the pound for trans- 
| portation, can be brought to Boston in any quantity. 
The expense of working the mine, if left to the 
hardy, enterprising, and inventive genius ef the 
people of New-Hampshire, will be so small that 
| nothing need be feared from competition, foreign 
or domestic.” 
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From the Baltimore American, | 
The Protective Policy. 

Mr. Kennepy’s Letter.—The views contained 
in the subjoined extracts from Mr. Kennepy’s let- 
ter to his constituents are such as claim the atten- 
tion of American statesmen who would act wor- 
thily of the name; they are such also as ought to 
be familiar to the minds of the American people. 

Separated as we are from Europe not less by 
the ocean that rolls between than by the differen- 
ces of institutions that severally prevail on the 
different shores of the Atlantic, it belongs to us 
especially to take care of the great trust commit- 
ted to our keeping. The guardianship of the 
rights of man is vested in this Republic of the 
West. In meeting the peculiar responsibilities 
of this trust, we can expect no sympathy from 
monarchical Europe. A Home Policy is then 
most especially our true policy. We werewarned 
long ago by ene whose warnings were never given 
without cause, without a heart-felt solicitude for 
the country’s welfare—we were warned by Wasu- | 
INGTON against entangling alliances with foreign | 
nations. A commercial subjection to foreign na- 
tions is a most hi rtful species of alliance; it im- 
pores & state of colonial dependence. When | 

ord CuatHam —who with all his noble advocacy | 
of the political rights of America, was a genuine | 
Englishman at h2art—deelared that the colonists | 
ought not to be allowed to manufacture a hob- 
nail for themselves, he indicated very clearly the | 
sort of benefits which England has received from | 
her North American dependencies. The Revolu- ! 
tion gave us our political rights—but the shackles | 
of commercial sbjection 
day. If wecec: ‘nue to look to England for our 
manufactures, .or supplies of indispensable arti- 
cles, the United States will contribute far more to 
the wealth and power of England than ever the 
thirteen Colonies of North America did. 

Our independence to be complete must be es- 
tablished throughout our commercial as well as our 
political relations. The Republic must stand 
upon a basis all its own. Upon home resources 
and domestic energies must be our reliance. Who 
knows how soon the time may come when Free- 
dom shall call upon her children to stand forth in 
her eg If convulsions should shake the na- 
tions of Europe, and the party of the le in 
England, France, and init. diseld-tiee for 
one struggle more against the consolidated pow- | 
ers of hereditary governments, the jealous eyes 
of every ruling dynasty would glance across the || 
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Atlantic in fear that American sympathies and | 
American example might give potential aid to the | 
revolted masses at home. In such a crisis, too, | 
how fatal a blow might be struck at the cause of | 
free institutons by a successful attempt to pros- | 
trate the energies of this Republic! 
But we need not pursue this speculation. The 
considerations which press upon us the necessity 
of a home policy upon an independent basis, are | 
overwhelming in their force. Whether we should | 
become participators in a European war for libe- 
ral principles, if such a war should arise, it may 
be left for time to disclose. But our duty to our- 
selves; to the free institutions which we have es- 
tablished; our obligations to mankind, the guard- 
ians of human liberty—demand of us a watchful 
care over those domestic resources and those na- 
tive energies which must be our sole dependence 
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e not broken to this | . 


|| ries. 





Leaving these general views of the subject, we 
ive place to Mr. KenneDy’s judicious remarks, 
nd commend them to the reader’s attention: 

‘But I do not advocate the Protective Policy 


s 
a 


'| primarily because domestic competition reduces 


the price. I desire to lay no great stress on this 
advantage, although, undoubtedly, it is one wor- 
thy of high consideration. Incomparably above 
it is that sentiment of national independence which 
the Protective System nurses in the bosom of the 
people, by the conviction—the influence uf which 
is almost inappreciable—that it secures te them, 
through all vicissitudes of national fortune, the 
possession of their own home market. It teaches 
every American citizen that the supply of his own 
country, with whatever commodity his skill or in- - 
dustry is capable of producing, is his peculium, 
as long as he is able to gratify the demand. I am 
not given to underrate the value of foreign com- 
merce. No one can be disposed to cherish that 
interest more than myself; but I think it of the 
highest importance that the nation should be duly 
sensible of the vastly more engrossing value of our 
home trade. I have no space to go into detail 
upon this question. You may examine for your- 
selves. I would invite you to inquire into the ag- 
gregate of annual production, amounting to some 
twelve hundred millions; follow the distribution 
of that among seventeen millions of people; con- 
template the capital employed in this production ; 
the roads, canals, steam power, shipping, and ma- 
chinery, constructed to circulate it over and 
around our territory, by land, by lake, by river, and 
by sea; the number of persons actively engaged 
in these various occupations of creating, of factor- 
age, exchange, and transport; and then compare 
the result of these investigations vith all the sim- 
ilar material and equipage, the persons, the capi- 
tal, and the occupations which compose the ele- 
ments and the business of foreign trade.” 

After some well considered observations on for- 
eign commerce, and the impossibility of extending 
it very far among nations possessing similar cli- 
mates, equal facilities of productions, equal arts, 
and equal wants, Mr. Kennepy proceeds : 

“Who can compute at this day what is ulti- 
mately to be the value of our home market? [ 


| have said that our home trade is now ten-fold 


more valuable than our foreign. There was a 
time, in the earlier days of our Republic, when 
our foreign trade was perhaps the most valuable 
of the two—when the universal wars of Europe 


_gave us the commercial harvest of the world.— 


That period has passed; and, as we have grown 
older, our internal traffic has daily advanced to- 
ward its present preponderance. That prepon- 
derance will continue to increase through centu- 
When, instead of seventeen millions of peo- 
ple, this land shall nourish one hundred millions, 
with all their faculties and all their wants, what 
comparative estimate shall we make between the 
commerce that plies at home and that which seeks 
its gains abroad? When our coasting tonnage 
shall number eight and ten millions of tons; when 
railroads and canals shall be almost immeasura- 
ble; when cities shall lie as thickly along our 
three thousand miles of lake and our two thou- 
sand miles ef sea coast, as they now stud the 
shores of Europe; when the characteristic inge- 
nuity of our countrymen shall have turned all 














in a crisis of diffieulty. 





|, their power of water, of steam, and of machinery, 





The 
‘c. their full account; when the solitudes of the far 
West shall be converted into luxuriant fields, and 
every valley shall contribute its multitudes of con- 
sumers, asking for the richest products of art, whe 
will think of measuring the vast value of this vast 
home market with all that the rest of the globe 
can bring into competition with it? Look at Eu- 
rope as it is, with all its refinement, its wants, axd 
its power of supplying them; fancy that immense 
association of inhabitants brought within the do- 
minion of one Government, enjoying equal laws 
and common privileges, exempt from war, and for- | 
tified by a common inviolability of property, and | 
you maythen form some idea of what the United 
States may be under a wise and steady adherence 
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The Tarif Among F ers. 
We find the following excellent letter, where we 
should never have thought of looking for it—in 
the Washington Globe. It commends itself to 
the common sense and prudence of every farmer 


in the ceuntry : 


RipGeE-FakrM, Vermillion Co. et 
November 14, 1842. 


Messrs. Blair and Rives: Enclosed I send you 
a two dollar Indiana bill, for which I want the 


, Congressional Globe and Appendix during the en- 


suing session of Congress. I received your Pros- 
pectus, and have showed it to my neighbors, but 
they have all made the excuse of hard times; 


\several have said, “ I would like to have the pa- 


te that policy which directs all its vigor to the | pers, but I have not the money.” I live in the 


constitutional developement of our native resour- | 


|country, and my neighbors are all—yes, all—far- 


ces and the persevering protection of our domes- /mers; and you have no idea of the poverty of the 

tie industry. That policy we began with our Gov- || fers of Tilinois. Allow me to tell you what 

ernment: let us not depart from it now. I wish || },ho. it will cost me to py you for the Congres- 
ix. 


this American field preserved for the American 
workman, as long as there is one to be found who 
can supply the country with a necessary er a lux- 
ury of life. After he is served, then let in the 
foreign product; but to our own artisan be the first 
fruits. 

‘TI will not ask what is the cost of maintaining 
this policy. It is not to be measured by the arith- 
metic of moeey. I will not consent that it shall 
be determined by asking the question whether the 
foreign workman labors fer lower wages than our 
own. The independence and the comfort of the 
United States shall never be weighed, in my mind, 
against the cheap attainment of luxuries. High 
wages are the peculiar blessing of our country.— 
It is threugh high wages that we make the labor- 
ing man a partner in the gains of the rich. They 
are the principal ingredient of that American Sys- 
tem of which the scepe and end are to secure the 
physical comfort of the working man, by affurd- 
ing him a full remuneration for his toil; yielding 
him time for mental and moral improvement, by 
which he shall be progressively lifted up into a 
higher scale of social respectability and useful- 
ness ; and identifying him with the prosperity and 
happiness of the nation, by causing him to feel 
that in promoting that prosperity he promoted his 
own. Ido not wish to see his gains diluted or 
adulterated by the cheap labor of Europe. Our 
system is entirely different from that of the Old 
World. The working man here belongs toa body 
which constitutes nine-tenths of the nation—it is 
in fact the nation itself; and our policy, unlike 
that of the Old World, is to make this interest 
paramount to all others; not subordinate to any 
other class in the State. Thus, our American 
System becomes the only true and really demo- 
cratic system of administration in the economy of 
our government.” 





(> The Halifax Morning Post says, on the 
‘‘best authority,”’ that it is in contemplation to es- 
tablish a line of steam communication between 
Boston and Quebec by the Great Western Steam 
Navigation Company, whose object will be to run 
the Great Western on the projected new line, so 
soon as the mimmoth iron steamer, the Great 
Britain, is finished and ready to commence her 


_sional Globe and Appen Our most profitable 
business is raising wheat, which we carry in wag- 
ens one hundred and forty miles to Chicago, and 
\there sell it for forty cents per bushel. A good 
_two-horse team will draw twenty bushels and feed 
for the journey, and thus we go to market; camp 
out, and cook our own food. A load wil! bring 
| eight dollars; we make a tripin two weeks. ‘Truly 
you have a hard row to hoe,” you will say; ‘‘ why 
don’t yeu sell your wheat nearer home ?”’ Allow 
me to tell you, that you could not cash a bushel of 
‘wheat in Vermillion county for twenty-five cents ; 
| so that, to raise two dollars, it would require eight 
bushels of wheat—the product of half an acre, 
and a week’s labor; or, to raise that sum from 
| pork, you mast sell two hundred pounds. 

Ts this the point to which you politicians would 
| merge the people? and will you claim to be ene 
of us? Can you have a taste for a farmer’s life, 
and be denied the luxury of reading the news? 
Can you promise us any thing better? will the 
triumphs of Democracy produce a better state of 
things? Did you ever ask yourself the question ? 
Can we read the news by selling our produce in 
Europe? If no duty were laid on our wheat, beef, 
and pork, could we freight there, and pay freight 
back on manufactured goods? Say, can we then 
‘dress as you would wish to dress yourself and 
family, and read the news; or, should not the in- 
| telligent farmer be allowed the blessings and ra- 
tional luxuries of other men? I wish not to im- 
| pugr your motives, but, being a humble farmer, I 
|wish to make a serious appeal to your reason. 
| Will you make us prosperous by converting the 
whole people into a community of farmers ?— 
| When this is accomplished, I wonder who would 
|buy our produce. Europe?—Ne. You surely 
| know that Lilincis alone could supply all Europe in 
_wheat—that is, all the deficiency that has ever oc- 
curred. Humble as I am, allow me to give you 
| my plan: 

Keep out every article of foreign manufacture 
that can be made at home. Lay a Tarifi—none of 
your mere incidental concerns; but one of real 
and substantial protection. Then nearly all our 
goods will be made at home, and thus an immes 
diate check will be put to the present drain of 
specie; and we (the farmers) will have the exclu- 
sive privilege of feeding the men who manufacture 
our geods—a privilege guaranteed to the British 











trips between England and New-York 


‘farmer, but denied us. We cannot persuade the 
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The American Laborer. 





British Parliament to abandon their corn laws and 

other protective regulations, because these regula- 
tions are real wealth te the landholders; and they 
have the sense to know it, and the influence to 
maintain their rights. But the American farmers, 
though a large majority of this boasted land of 
liberty, are the down-trodden class of society, and | 
ever will be, while the present system of trade is 

submitted to. A bloated paper currency has pre- 
vented our seeing where we stood; but, thank 
God! that smoke has passed away, and we begin 
to see where we stand; and, before many years, 
will maintaia our rights, regardless of all party 
names, er the flare-ups of Nullification. You, who 
boast yourself the people’s friend, why not main- 
tain the American farmer’s rights, and teach him 
to know and stand by them? Now, gentlemen, if ; 
you should deride my crude notion in print, as one | 
editor did, you will have the kindness to send mea 
copy. Yours, respectfully, 











From the National Intelligencer. 
The New Tariff. 

What is the proper character of this measure 
in referenee to revenue and protection? It was 
framed with a view to raise a sufficient revenue, 
and at the same time to afford incidentally, but in- | 
tentionally, an adequate protection to American | 
industry. It has been assailed with a good deal | 
of violence by certain partisan presses, and by in- | 
terested individuals. The object of the present | 
communication is an examinaticnin to the justice of | 
these attacks, and an inquiry how far they are 
well founded. 

It is true the bill passed both Houses of Con- | 
gress by the smallest possible majorities, and af- | 
ter long discussion. But we should search in vain 
in those debates for many objections to its details. | 
It was opposed in general terms as highly protec- | 
tive, instead of horizontal, in conformity with the | 
compromise bill; as giving a bounty to the manv- | 
facturers at the expense of other interests; as in- | 
terfering with the distribution of the public land; | 
and as being too high for the purpose of revenue. 

It is true that this bill supersedes the compro- | 
mise act. It re-establishes the principle of inci- 
dental protection in the mode of levying duties on 
merchandise imported. Mueh discussion has been 
had whether protection should be incidental or | 
intentional; but to my apprehension it is merely a_ 
dispute about words. Ali the positive protection 
which the reasonable advocates of the protective | 
system liave claimed is, that import duties fer the | 
support of the Government should bé laid with | 
discrimination, in a manner to favor and protect | 
eur 2wn preductions. This protection is incidental | 
to this system of revenue, at the same time it is 
positive and incidental. 

The object has been to apply this principle so 
as to protect all the great branches of industry ; 
and the question is whether this bill does not fairly | 
accomplish this object? It may here be observed | 
that this is not introduced as a new principle. It 
is the policy which was introduced in 1816, and | 
has been pursued by all our subsequent legislation. 

The highest duty is upon the article of iron; | 
this bears hardest upon the interest of navigation | 
and upon manufactures generally ; but it has al" 
ready been considered a matter of national interest | 
that we should ourselves furnish a supply of this | 





article, so essential in war as well as peace, the | 


raw material of which exists in so great abundance 
in almost every part of our country. Besides, a 
great amount of capital has been invested in this 
branch of business, which would be sacrificed by 
the abandonment of the principle of protéctien. 
At the same time, such imprevements are making 
in the application of anthracite coal as make it 
quite certain that, under the inducements to a 
further application of capital and skill, the price 
will be gradually but greatly reduced under a full 
domestic competition. After all, a great reduction 
has been made in the duties on this article. Rolled 
bar-iron, which pays the highest duty, having 
been reduced from $30 in 1516, $37 in 1824, $30 
1828 and 1832, to $25 per ton. 

The article next in general importance is wool, 
on which a high duty has been laid for many years, 
with a view to the protection of a great agricul- 
tural interest common to nearly all the States. 
This duty has been reduced from 40 per cent. and 
4 ‘cents a pound, in 1832, to 30 per cent. and 4 
cents a pound. The protection of this article is 
interesting to nearly all the States, and to few 
more than to Virginia, who, by the last census, 


|| stands fifth in the wool-growing oe ge 


The duty on salt has been reduced from 20 
cents the bushel in 1816 to 8 cents in the present 
bill; and yet, for want of better grounds of ob- 
jection, this reduced duty has been the object of 
particular attack, especially by Mr. Weodbury, 
in the Senate, who argued, with his peculiar logic, 
that this duty, combined with the existing reduc- 
tion in price, was peculiarly and especially op- 


| pressive to the great farming interest. Another 


article on which the rate of duty is the highest is 
coal, but of which domestic competition is furnish- 
ing us an ample supply at low prices. 

The foregoing enumeration shows how utterly 
groundless is the charge, so easily made, and so 
frequently repeated, that this bill has been framed 
with an especial and exclusive regard to the bene- 
fit of the manufacturing interests—meaning, it is 
presumed, those of cotton and wool. The highest 
of these is that on manufactures of wool—40 per 
cent. in the place of 50 per cent. under the act of 
1832. The high duty on wool makes a high duty 
on its manufactures indispensable; and it is the 
opinion of practical men that under this bill we 
shall sell more importations of manufactured 
woolens than that of the raw material. 

We now come to the manufacture of cottons, 
more important by far, in amount of capital in- 
vested and number of persons employed, than any 
other in the country. The duty on manufactures 
of cotton is 30 per cent., being the general rate of 
duty fixed by the Committee of Ways and Means 
on objects suited to revenue alone. This is an 
advance of 5 percent. over the rate of duty in 
1832. At the same time a reduction has been 
made in the minimums, from 30 ¢eents the square 
yard to 20 cents on plain cottons, and from 35 to 
30 on printed cal'¢xes. The success of the cotton 
manufactures is the triumph of the protective 
principle. In all articles in common and general 
use the supply is more than sufficient for our own 
consumption, at prices intrinsically the cheapest of 
those supplied to any nation under the sun.—This 
being notoriously the case, the question is asked 
why fix so high a minimum? This is very fully 
explained in the memorial from Boston annexed 
to the report of the Committee on Manufactures. 
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The object of the minimum is to secure a specific | 
duty en the finer branches of the manufacture, es- 
pecially on the rich printed goods. Those are ob- 
jects of fancy and luxury, and for the mere pur- 
pose of revenue, the most appropriate and well | 
suited to the application of high rates of duty. 
This can only be accomplished by a specific duty 
n the form of a minimum. 

Nothing can be more disingenuous than the 
pretence that this duty bears at all on the laboring 
classes, when it is perfectly notorious that in al! 
branches of the cotton manufacture used for com- 
mon purposes, we are supplied by our own manu- 
facture better and intrinsically cheaper than we 
could be by any foreign importation ; and that the 
domestic competition has reduced the profits of 
this branch of business below the average in other 
pursuits; in fact, at the present moment to nothing 
at all. The same object, of guarding the revenue 
against fraudulent invoices, led to a change in the } 
form of the duty on silks to a specific duty, by 
weight, of two dollars fifty cents the pound, equal 
on the average to a duty of 25 per cent on the 
value. What speaks most in its fsvor is the fact 
that the change is approved by the American im- 
porters, whilst the foreign houses are full of de- 
nunciation and complaint. 

But the view which seems to be most frequently 
presented and most generally received is, that 
this Tariff is too high for revenue by its tendency 
to check importation. This idea has been put 
forward with a good deal of assiduity, but is wholly 
false in point of fact, as can easily be shown. The 
best guide is our own experience, and we can ap- 
peal to that, which is perfectly conclusive. 

Our highest rates of duty were under the Tariff 
of 1828. It went into operation at the commence- 
ment of a period of extreme depression, which 
terminated with the year 1830. The year 1831 
is, therefore, a fair criterion of the operation of 
the high Tariff of 1828, so far as revenne is con- 
cerned—a Tariff much higher than the present. 

The importations of that year amounted, ac- 
cording to the Treasury report, to $103,191,124. 
The duties which accrued thereon, (see Doc. No. 
3, 22d Cong.) to $36,304,342 gross, or, deducting 
drawbacks and expenses of collection, to $30,225,- 
205 nett revenue.—The import of one hundred and 
three millions was considered a very full one at 
that time, but is undoubtedly much below what 
may be now expected in future. 

The Committee of Ways and Means based their 
calculations on the imports of 1840—$109,000,- 
000.—This was a year of light imports—the light- 
est of the last ten. The average of the next five 
years is more likely to exceed than fall short of 
$120,000,009; the duties on which will exered 
$25,000,000, without including tea and coffee, on 
which a duty will probably be laid at the next 
session of Cengress—a measure which the actual 
state of the Treasury renders highly expedient. 

It is true that the revenue accruing during the 
year 1842 will be small, and that importation, 
rendered small by other causes, is in some degree 
still further checked by the existing Tariff; and 
that these checks will continue to operate during 


a part of the years 1843. But nothing could be| 


more salutary than this check; the country was 
suffering under a plethora of goods of both foreign 
and domestic production. Every article of mer- 


still is selling at a loss to the importer or manu- 

facturer. In this state of things a check upon im- 

portation is the only remedy, the enly road to a 

state of prosperity and free consumption, the only 

basis of a prosperous revenue. There are some 

who appear to be disappointed that the revival of 
trade has not been greater since the passage of the 

Tariff Such complaints are unreasonable. Little 

more than two months have passed; a large por- 
tion of the country are hardly out of the last agony 

of the wretched suspension system ; some States 

are yet debating whether they will not still pro- 

long it by ruinous miscalled relief laws. 

Butthe end has come. After a long and severe 
depression, in which confidence abused has been 
changed to general distrust, and courage has given 
place to timidity, the reaction is cautious and 
slow, but itis sure. It is as certain as the laws 
of Nature that the present check upon the impor- 
tation of merchandise and the influx of specie are 
the immediate harbingers of returning confidence, 
prosperity, and increased consumption. So far, 
then, from the present check upon importation 
being unfavorable to the revenue, it is wholly the 
reverse. Had a large importation been allowed 
to come in under the temptation of low duties, in 
the actual state of the country, it would have pro- 
duced a state of things which it is frightful to con- 
template—a paralysis of industry which would 
still further have checked consumption for a long 
period, and for a small present modicum of reve- 
nue would have sacrificed that of future years to 
an amount infinitely greater. There is no greater 
mistake than that low prices of foreign products 
are in themselves favorable to revenue derived 
from imports. The only legitimate and certain 
sources of revenue are active and well paid indus- 
try, the parent of full consumption. For more 
than twen'y-five years a direction has been given 
to this industry which has furnished the country 
with all the manufactures for common use in 
wool, cotton, glass, leather, paper, and iron. Our 
imports are in the finer hranches of these manu- 
factures, mostly consumed by the rich. 

Now, nothing can be more evident than that a 
change in our Tariff which should paralyze his in- 
dustry, would soon react upon and reduce a reve- 
nue levied upon the general consumption. The 

ruth is, we shall be sure to import and consume 
the full amount of our surplus products, constitut- 
ing our expoits, and these will bear a proportion 
to our industry. We shall run into foreign luxu- 
ries as far as we have the means, and these are fit 
and proper subjects for high duties. I deny alto- 
gether that the present duties are so high as to 
check materially this consumption, or to encourage 
smuggling to any extent. There is nothing in our 
experience to warrant such a conclusion. Neither 
is there in the experience of other nations. What 
is there in our Tariff which bears any proportion 
to the duties in Peel’s bill on tea, coffee, sugar, 
wines, spirits, &c? On the whole, it is not easy 
to perceive how a bill could have been framed for 
revenue alone which would have been more effect- 
ive for that object. At the same time, it gives 
security to all the great branches of industry which 
have grown up under a policy which has more than 
realized all the productions of its founders. No 
doubt some changes may be required in an act 
comprising so many details. A modified ware- 








chandise, with few if any exceptions, has been and | 





housing system made a part of the original bill, 
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and should accompany a system of cash duties. 
Any radical change in the character or principle 
of the bill would be the greatest madness. All 
that js wanted is that it should be submitted to 


the test of EXPERIENCE. 
Boston, November, 1842. 
EE 


From The Daily Tribune. 
Professor Potter’s Lecture. 


Professor Potter’s Lecture Tuesday night 27th 
ult. before the ‘ Generai Society of Mechanics and 
Tradesmen’ was an able and philosophical outline 
of the Rise and Progress of the Useful Arts; and 
the impressiveness of his delivery gave full effect 
to the force and polish of his style. He opened 
with an allusion to the progressive tendency of the 
age, which has produced within the last seventy- 
five years greater changes than were made in the 
preceding three hundred years. Among the many 
causes of this striking result, one of the most pro- 
minent is InDustRY, as manifested in the Useful 
Arts. A rich, and, as yet, almost untouched, sub- 
ject is a sketch of this progress, under the form 
of a ‘ Material History.’ One of the leading fea- 
tures of modern as contrasted with ancient indus- 
try is the substitution of intelligence for physical 
force—of mental for physical labor. The ancient 
temples are monuments of magnificence and pa- 
tient toil, but “he modern, by their profound study 
of the laws of material force, are enabled to pro- 
duce equal effects with a tithe of the labor. The 
ancients found it so difficult to satisfy their wants 
that they called him wisest whose desires were 
fewest; but the moderns rather stimulate wants 
that they may have the pleasure as well as power 
to gratify them. The ancients cyntemned the 
study of bedily comfort, but the moderns remem- 
ber that the soul has a clay tenement, which needs 
constant repaic. 

One striking effect of this change is a diminished 
respect for physical force, and an increased regard 
for mental strength. Men are no longer valued 
for their thews and sinews, and even battles are 
gained by skill and science. In all ages has 
the maxim that ‘ Knowledge is power’ been true, 
but never so much as in the present day. 

Another result is a combination of theory with 
practice. We now consider science and art as 
united and indivisible. Until lately they lived 
pie took different routes, and were unfriendly, 
if not unknown, to each other. This happy union 
is in & great degree due to the father of inductive 
philosophy. 

A third effect is that the Industrial arts are ren- 
dered more respectable. The ancients thought 
them degrading and fit only for slaves and women. 
As luxury and knowledge increased, they raised 
the arts to be the work of “ freemen,”’ tilt it was 
at last confessed that ‘‘ the true end of all science 
is to enrich human life with useful inventions and 
arts.” But the ancients thought not so. When 
Posidonius in a eulogy on philosophy ventured to 
attribute to her the discovery of the arch and of 








the working of metals, he was sharply rebuked 
by Seneca, who disclaimed for Democritus and An- 











acharsis any such degrading credit. From the 
cant of this philosophy—which at the same time 
was praising poverty with two millions out at usu- 

, and lauding virtue while defending parricide— 
it is delightful to turn to the great English philos- 
ophers. 

Among the fruits of Science applied to the Arts 
we can enumerate lengthened life, diminished suf- 
fering, increased fertility of soil, guidance for the 
mariner, impreved arms for the warrior, bridges 
ever rivers and estuaries, protection from thunder- 
bolts, illumination of darkness, extended vision, 
increased strength, annihilated distance ; power te 
ascend into the air, to enter the depths of the sea, 


} and to penetrate the interior ef the earth; cars 


which fly without horses, and boats which move 
against the wind. These are only parts of its ef- 
fects, for it is ever progressive. What was its 
goal to-day will be its starting-point to-morrow. 

When we contrast the comforts and luxuries 
which are universally enjoyed at the present day 
with the condition of the people fifty years ago, 
we find a wonderful advance. It is but a hundred 
years since Prince George of Denmark, in his 
progress through England, could travel but nine 
miles in six hours, and then his carriage was saved 
from over-turning only by “the nimble boots of 
Sussex.” 

But if we go back to the times of Elizabeth, of 
Raleigh, Spencer, Sidney and Shakspeare—we 
find a stiil greater deficiency in domestic comfort. 
Beef and ale, for want of tea, formed the break- 
fast of the maids of honor of the Queen; petatees 
were luxuries for the rich, and knit hose were 
sparingly used even by royalty. What then must 
it have been in earlier days, when it was a luxury 
to wash in rain-water and comb the hair once a 
day. If we go back to Greece, we admire the 
magnificence of her temples and statues, and thrill 
with her eloquence and poetry; but her citizens 
had no linen, no shoes ner stockings, no buttons 
on their coats, no stirrups nor saddles, no teles- 
copes, and no wind or water-milis. 


These physical gains of industry are not its only 
ones. It also advances man’s moral welfare. The 
same power of steam serves to spread over the 
world the lessons of the wise and good, and to im- 
pel the vessel which bears the light of learning 
and Christianity to savage nations. The exercise 
of thought and trade, demanded by the gratification 
of our physical wants, developes also the higher 
faculties and sentiments. Agriculture, Manufac- 
tures, Architecture, ail work for this end. Mind 
and matter, intellect and feeling, conscience and 
appetite, are so wisely intermingled that one is 
nut developed without the other, and by a wondrous 
alchemy, the savage child of nature is transformed 
into the refined and civilized man. The first warts 
of man are of the earth, earthy, but their gratiti- 
cation demands labor and thought. Hence pros 
ceed the arts, science, government, jurisprudence, 
and finally literature and philesophy as crowning 
blessings. 

The intercourse of nations is powerfully affected 
by the progress of industry. The steam engine, 
as well as the schoolmaster, is abroad. The cotton 
plant bas been a great “re eee by supplying the 
poorer classes with a cheap decent fabric, and rais- 
ing them in social rank, and giving them a taste 
for comfort, which leads ‘hem te avoid and detest 


war. 
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Free Trade Fallicies...Soils. 


Another effect is increased economy by the pow- 
ers of machinery, by substituting rapid artificial 
for slow natural processes, and by the division of 
labor. The most worthless articles beceme useful 
materials. Rags make paper, and even sugar; 
bones supply grease, lamp-black, Glauber’s salts, 
hartshorn and sal-ammoniac; and bread has been 
made of saw-dust. 

Here examples teach us that the power of man 
over nature has scarcely any conceivable limit.— 
The next seventy years may be more prolific in 
discoveries and improvements than the last. Sei- 
ence has only commenced her career, and but pre- 
pared herself for still greater achievements. Our 
inyuiry should now be, what part shall be taken by 
the mechanic and artizan of the United States? 
They are subject to no restrictions, no constraint 
on their exertions. A wide field is open before them. 
They have the privilege to select their occupation, 
and liberty to pursue it to the extent of their abili- 
ty. They should study the laws of nature, espec- 
ially those which apply particularly to their own 
art. They are within the reach of great powers, 
yet to be unfolded. It may be their lot to discover 
them, to become the teachers and benefactors of 
the world, and to tread in the footsteps of Frank- 
lin, of Whitney, and of Fulton. 





Free TraDe Fatiacizs.—ANECDOTE.—The 
editor of the Cleveland Herald, after making some 
judicious remarks inreference to Loco-Foco and 
Southern Free Trade fallacies, tells the following 
rich anecdote to illustrate his subject : 

We witnessed an amusing incident a few years 
since in the United States Senate, bearing upon 
this subject. John M. Niles, who was at the time 
a Senator from Connecticut, arose in his place and 
declared himself a friend of the peor, that he 
went for the great mass—that the common people 
were his chosen constituents, and finally concluded 
by offering a resolution, for the sole benefit of his 
poor eonstituency, as he said, calling for a reduc- 
tion of the duty on coal. Well, the speech was 
the speech of a demagogue—he wished to be called 
the poor man’s representative—the friend of the 
masses—the fearless champion of democracy—and 
this speech was published by ‘he party at the 
time, as proof of their exclusive devotion to the 
common people. 

After Mr. Senator Niles had proudly seated 
himself, one Daniel Webster, a Senator at that 
time from Massachusetts, leisurely arose, and drew 
from his drawer a printed document, and, without 
making the mest distant allusion to Mr. Senator 
Niles’s speech, stat d that he would call the atten- 
tion of the Senate a moment to said document.— 
It was the proceedings of a meeting of the credi- 
tors of the Duke of York, then recently held in 
London. The noble Duke was the brother of King 
George IV. and after spending a prodigal life, he 
died in debt to every one who trusted him, and in- 
solvent to an astonishing amount. It seemed also 
that the noble Duke died seized of large tracts of 
coal lands in New Brunswick, which had been as- 
signed to Trustees for the benefit of his creditors. 

Now these noble creditors of a noble Duke had 
met to decide whether these coal /ands should be 
sold at once, and the proceeds divided ameng cred- 
itors, or still longer held—whereupon it was sol 
emnly declared that the governmental policy of 
the United States was variable, fluctuating, and 
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unstable—that their Tariff was of uncertain con- 
tinuance and of frequent modification—and that 
the duty on coaL would probably soon be greatly 
reduced, if not entirely abolished—and then the 
noble Duke’s creditors could open and work the 
late noble Duke’s coal mines, monepolise the Amer- 
ican coal market, and ina few years command 
their own price for coal! 

Therefore it was unanimously resolved by the 
said meeting of creditors, that the extensive coal 
mines of the late noble Duke of York should be 
withheld from sale, for the purpose and intent of 
soon monopolising the American coal trade as afore- 
said. 

Mr. Webster having gravely concluded the read- 
ing of said proceedings, as gravely addressed these 
words to the Chair:—‘‘ Mr. President, it would 
seem from thé proceedings and resolutions which I 
have read, that the Senator from Connecticut, in- 
stead of being the representative ef any class or 
grade of American citizens, upon this floor, and 
upon this question, is in truth and in fact the rep- 
resentative of the creditors of the late noble Duke 
of York!” 

The application was withering, and the rebuke 
of the demagogue overpowering. There was an 
irrepressible burst of approbation from the Sena- 
tors and gallery, and poor Doctor Niles’s anxiety 
about the du/y on coal was forever hushed in 
sleep. 





Soils. 
The following description of the different kinds 


of soils and of the proper methods for ensuring 
fertility fer each possesses considerable interest 


for all engaged in Agriculture. It is copied from 
Jounson’s Agricultural Husbandry : 

The soil, or that earthy substance with which 
the dry land is in most parts covered. forms more 
particularly the material on which the agriculturist 
has to eperate. An inyestigatien of its various 
qualities is absolutely necessary for all who would 
conduct farming business in an enlightened and 
liberal manner. 

The soil is main'y compesed of particles which 
have been disengaged by various means in the 
course of time from the rocks on which it rests. 
In some instances, and more psiitcularly on hills, 
it is composed in the main of pulverized materials 
from the rocks immediately beneath ; but in many 
others, the pulverized matter has been washed 
down from high into low grounds, or transported 
by floods from great distances. The action of air 
and water on rocks in dissolving them, and the 
power of the latter element in trasporting the dis- 
engaged particles, are the chief causes of the pres- 
ent arrangements of the soil. 

Notwithstanding the different appearances which 
the earthy covering of the globe exhibits, it is 
composed almost entirely of four substances formed 
by an original union of simple elementary matters, 
These four substances, washed at a fermer period 
from rocks, and called primitive earths, are clay, 
sand, lime, and magnesia. It is by the due com- 
bination of these that fertility ensures. We shall 
describe them separately. ; 

Cray.—Clay, or, as it is often called, allumine, 
or argillaceous earth ; is easily distinguishable. 
It is a compact substance, which absorbs water 
slowly, and when moistened throughout is soft, 
pliant, and exceedingly tough or tevacious. In it, 
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and should accompany a system of cash duties. 
Any radicai change in the character or principle 
of the bill would be the greatest madness. All 
that js wanted is that it should be submitted to 
the test of EXPERIENCE. 

Boston, November, 1842. 

————E 
From The Daily Tribune. 
Professor Potter’s Lecture. 

Professor Potter’s Lecture Tuesday night 27th 
ult. before the ‘ Generai Society of Mechanics and 
Tradesmen’ was an able and philosophical outline 
of the Rise and Progress of the Useful Arts; and 
the impressiveness of his delivery gave full effect 
to the force and polish of his style. He opened 
with an allusion to the progressive tendency of the 
age, which has produced within the last seventy- 
five years greater changes than were made in the 
preceding three hundred years. Among the many 
causes of this striking result, one of the most pro- 
minent is InpustRy, as manifested in the Useful 
Arts. A rich, and, as yet, almost untouched, sub- 
ject is a sketch of this progress, under the form 
of a ‘ Material History.’ One of the leading fea- 
tures of modern as contrasted with ancient indus- 
try is the substitution of intelligence for physical 
force—of mental for physical labor. The ancient 
temples are monuments of magnificence and pa- 
tient toil, but the medern, by their profound study 
of the laws of material force, are enabled to pro- 
duce equal effects with a tithe of the labor. The 
ancients found it so difficult to satisfy their wants 
that they called him wisest whose desires were 
fewest; but the moderns rather stimulate wants 
that they may have the pleasure as well as power 
to gratify them. The ancients cyntemned the 
study of bedily comfort, but the moderns remem- 
ber that the soul has a clay tenement, which needs 
constant repaic. 

One striking effect of this change is a diminished 
respect for physical force, and an increased regard 
for mental strength. Men are no longer valued 
for their thews and sinews, and even battles are 
gained by skill and science. In all ages has 
the maxim that ‘ Knowledge is power’ been true, 
but never so much as in the present day. 

Another result is a combination of theory with 
practice. We now consider science and art as 
united and indivisible. Until lately they lived 
apart, took different routes, and were unfriendly, 
if not unknown, to each other. This happy union 
is in & great degree due to the father of inductive 
philosophy. 

A third effect is that the Industrial arts are ren- 
dered more respectable. The ancients thought 
them degrading and fit only for slaves and women. 
As luxury and knowledge increased, they raised 
the arts to be the work of “freemen,” till it was 
at last confessed that ‘‘ the true end of all science 
is to enrich human life with useful inventions and 
arts.” But the ancients thought not so. When 
Posidonius in a eulogy on philosophy ventured to 
attribute to her the discovery of the arch and of 
the working of metals, he was sharply rebuked 





by Seneca, who disclaimed fer Democritus and An- 














acharsis any such degrading credit. From the 
cant of this philosophy—which at the same time 
was praising poverty with two millions out at usu- 
ry, and lauding virtue while defending parricide— 
it is delightful to turn to the great English philos- 
ophers. 

Among the fruits of Science applied to the Arts 
we can enumerate lengthened life, diminished suf- 
fering, increased fertility of soil, guidance for the 
mariner, impreved arms for the warrior. bridges 
ever rivers and estuaries, protection from thunder- 
bolts, illumination of darkness, extended vision, 
increased strength, annihilated distance ; power te 
ascend into the air, to enter the depths of the sea, 
and to penetrate the interior ef the earth; cars 
which fly without horses, and boats which move 
against the wind. These are only parts of its ef- 
fects, for it is ever progressive. What was its 
goal to-day will be its starting-point to-morrow. 

When we contrast the comforts and luxuries 
which are universally enjoyed at the present day 
with the condition of the people fifty years ago, 
we find a wonderful advance. It is but a hundred 
years since Prince George of Denmark, in his 
progress through England, could travel but nine 
miles in six hours, and then his carriage was saved 
from over-turning only by “the nimble boots of 
Sussex.” 

But if we go back to the times of Elizabeth, of 
Raleigh, Spencer, Sidney and Shakspeare—we 
find a still greater deficiency in domestic comfort. 
Beef and ale, for want of tea, formed the break- 
fast of the maids of honor of the Queen; petatees 
were luxuries for the rich, and knit hose were 
sparingly used even by royalty. What then must 
it have been in earlier days, when it was.a luxury 
to wash in rain-water and comb the hair once a 
day. If we go back to Greece, we admire the 
magnificence of her temples and statues, and thrill 
with her eloquence and poetry; but her citizens 
had no linen, no shoes ner stockings, no buttons 
on their coats, no stirrups nor saddles, no teles- 
copes, and no wind or water-milis. 


These physical gains of industry are not its only 
ones. It also advances man’s moral welfare. The 
same power of steam serves to spread over the 
world che lessons of the wise and good, and to im- 
pel the vessel which bears the light of learning 
and Christianity to savage nations. The exercise 
of thought and trade, demanded by the gratification 
of our physical wants, developes also the higher 
faculties ana sentiments. Agriculture, Manufac- 
tures, Architecture, all work for this end. Mind 
and matter, intellect and feeling, conscience and 
appetite, are so wisely intermingled that one is 
nut developed without the other, and by a wondrous 
alchemy, the savage child of nature is transformed 
into the refined and civilized man. The first wants 
of man are of the earth, earthy, but their gratifi- 
cation demands labor and thought. Hence pro- 
ceed the arts, science, government, jurisprudence, 
and finally literature and philesophy as crowning 
blessings. 

The intercourse of nations is powerfully affected 
by the progress of industry. The steam engine, 
as well as the schoolmaster, is abroad. The cotton 
plant has been a great ae ce by supplying the 
poorer classes with a cheap decent fabric, and rais- 
ing them in social rank, and giving them a taste 
for comfort, which leads them te avoid and detest 
war. 








Free Trade 


Another effect is increased economy by the pow- 
ers of machinery, by substituting rapid artificial 


for slow natura! processes, and by the division of |! 


labor. The most worthless articles beceme useful 
materials. Rags make paper, and even sugar; 
bones supply grease, lamp-black, Glauber’s salts, 
hartshorn and sal-ammoniac; and bread has been 
made of saw-dust. 

Here examples teach us that the power of man 
over nature has scarcely any conceivable limit.— 
The next seventy years may be more prolific in 
discoveries and improvements than the last. Sei- 
ence has only commenced her career, and but pre- 
pared herself for still greater achievements. Our 
inquiry should now be, what part shall be taken by 
the mechanic and artizan of the United States? 
They are subject to no restrictions, no constraint 
on their exertions. A wide field is open before them. 
They have the privilege to select their occupation, 
and liberty to pursue it to the extent of their abili- 
ty. They should study the laws of nature, espec- 
ially those which apply particularly to their own 
art. They are within the reach of great powers, 
yet to be unfolded. It may be their lot to discover 
them, to become the teachers and benefactors of 
the world, and to tread in the footsteps of Frank- 
lin, of Whitney, and of Fulton. 


Free Trapve Fattactss.—ANEcDOTE.—The 
editor of the Cleveland Herald, after making some 
judicious remarks inreference to Loco-Foco and 
Southern Free Trade fallacies, tells the following 
rich anecdote to illustrate his subject : 

We witnessed an amusing incident a few years 
since in the United States Senate, bearing upon 
this subject. John M. Niles, who was at the time 
a Senator from Connecticut, arose in his place and 
declared himself a friend of the peor, that he 
went for the great mass—that the common people 
were his chosen constituents, and finally concluded 
by offering a resolution, for the sole benefit of his 
poor constituency, as he said, calling for a reduc- 
tion of the duty on coal. Well, the speech was 
the speech of a demagogue—he wished to be called 
the poor man’s representative—the friend of the 
masses—the fearless champion of democracy—and 
this speech was published by the party at the 
time, as proof of their exclusive devotion to the 
common people. 

After Mr. Senator Niles had proudly seated 
himself, one Daniel Webster, a Senator at that 
time from Massachusetts, leisurely arose, and drew 
from his drawer a printed document, and, without 
making the mest distant allusion to Mr. Senator 
Niles’s speech, stat d that he would call the atten- 
tion of the Senate a moment to said document.— 
It was the proceedings of a meeting of the credi- 
tors of the Duke of York, then recently held in 
London. The noble Duke was the brother of King 
George IV. and after spending a prodigal life, he 
died in debt to every one who trusted him, and in- 
solvent to an astonishing amount. It seemed also 
that the noble Duke died seized of large tracts of 
coal lands in New Brunswick, which had been as- 
signed to Trustees for the benefit of his creditors. 

Now these noble creditors of a noble Duke had 
met to decide whether these coal lands should be 
sold at ence, and the proceeds divided ameng cred- 
itors, or still longer held—whereupon it was sol 
emnly declared that the governmental policy of 
the United States was variable, fluctuating, and 
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tinuance and of frequent modification—and that 
the duty on coaL would probably soon be greatly 
reduced, tf not entirely abolished—and then the 
noble Duke’s creditors could open and work the 
late noble Duke’s coal mines, monepolise the Amer- 
ican coal market, and ina few years command 
their own price for coal! 

Therefore it was unanimously resolved by the 
said meeting of creditors, that the extensive coal 
mines of the late noble Duke of York should be 
withheld from sale, for the purpose and intent of 
soon monopolising the American coal trade as afore- 
said. 

Mr. Webster having gravely concluded the read- 
ing of said proceedings, as gravely addressed these 
words to the Chair: —‘‘ Mr. President, it would 
seem from thé proceedings and resolutions which I 
have read, that the Senator from Connecticut, in- 
stead of being the representative ef any class or 
grade of American citizens, upon this floor, and 
upon this question, is in truth and in fact the rep- 
resentative of the creditors of the late noble Duke 
of York!” 

The application was withering, and the rebuke 
of the demagogue overpowering. There was an 
irrepressible burst of approbation from the Sena- 
tors and gallery, and poor Doctor Niles’s anxiety 
about the du/y on coal was forever hushed in 
sleep. 





Soils. 

The following description of the different kinds 
of soils and of the proper methods for ensuring 
fertility fer each possesses considerable interest 
for all engaged in Agriculture. It is copied from 
Jounson’s Agricultural Husbandry : 

The soil, or that earthy substance with which 
the dry land is in most parts covered, forms more 
particularly the material on which the agriculturist 
has to eperate. An inyestigatien of its various 
qualities is absolutely necessary for all who would 
conduct farming business in an enlightened and 
liberal manner. 

The soil is main'y compesed of particles which 
have been disengaged by various means in the 
course of time from the rocks on which it rests. 
In some instances, and more parttcularly on hills, 
it is composed in the main of pulverized materials 
from the rocks immediately beneath ; but in many 
others, the pulverized matter has been washed 
down from high into low grounds, or transported 
by floods from great distances. The action of air 
and water on rocks in dissolving them, and the 
power of the latter element in trasporting the dis- 
engaged particles, are the chief causes of the pres- 
ent arrangements of the soil. 

Notwithstanding the different appearances which 
the earthy covering of the globe exhibits, it is 
composed almost entirely of four substances formed 
by an original union of simple elementary matters, 
These four substances, washed at a fermer period 
from rocks, and called primitive earths, are clay, 
sand, lime, and magnesia. It is by the due com- 
bination of these that fertility ensures. We shall 
describe them separately. : 

Cray.—Clay, or, as it is often called, allumine, 
or argillaceous earth; is easily distinguishable. 
It is a compact substance, which absorbs water 
slowly, and when moistened throughout is soft, 
pliant, and exceedingly tough or tevacious, In it, 
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ordinary condition it is so close in texture as to 
prevent the penetration of the roots of plants, and 
therefore is a serious obstacle to vegetations. 
Clay is one of the most obdurate and worst kinds 
of soil upon which a farmer is called to operate. 
If it rest on a substratum of gravel, or friable 
rock, or sand, it admits of easy melioration; but 
this is seldom the case; it too frequently rests on a 
cold and still more compact dark clay, called ¢il/, 
which is so close that no water can sink through it. 

A clayed soil may be meliorated by a due mix- 
ture of sand or any other light substance, which 
will serve ‘to sheer down its particles and keep 
them apart from each other. All kinds of calca- 
reous manures, ashes, and the loose dung swept 
from the streets of towns, peet, and farm-yard 
manure, are serviceable in mingling with clayey 
soils, and bringing them up to @ proper state of 


fertility. When so improved, they are calcu'ated | 
to yield good crops of beans, wheat, oats, clover, || 


and Swedish turnips. They likewise answer well 
for meadow lands or pasturage. Clay soils ought. 
if possible, to be ploughed up before winter sets 
in, in order to expose the furrows to the action of 
the frost, which mellows and brays down the tena- 
cious clods. 

Sanp.—Sand or gravel, called sometimes silex, 
silica, silicious matter, or earth of flints is distin- 
guished by properties of a totally opposite charac- 
ter from clay. It has little or no cohesion among 
its parts; is incapable of retaining moisture; and 
powerfully prometes putrefaction, but perm‘ts the 
gases toescape. Sand is thus a corrector of alu- 
mine. These two earths may indeed be classed 
amongst the contending elements, of which a union 
hightens their common virtues, and rectifies and 
subdues their respective defects. 


The bulk of the soil, generally, is composed of 
sand, to the extent of from four to seven-eights of 
the mass. Sir Humphry Davy observes that “‘ the 
term sandy should never be applied to any soil 
that does not contain at least seven-eights of sand ;”’ 
also, that “ sandy soils which efi-rvesce with acids | 
should be called by the name of calcareous sandy | 
soil, to distinguish them frum those that are sili- | 
cious.” 

We are informed by Sir John Sinclair that “the 
best mode of improving the texture of a sandy soil, 
deficient in retentive or adhesive properties, is by 
a mixture of clay, marl, warp (the sediment of 
navigable rivers,) sea-ooze, sea shells, peat, or 
vegetable earth. Even light sandy soils are thus 
rendered retentive ef moisture or manure. In 
some parts of Norfolk the farmers have availed 
themselves of these auxiliaries for improving a 
sandy soil, in an eminent degree. They have thus 
entirely changed the nature of the seil; and by 
the continuation ef judicious management, has 
given a degree of fame to the husbandry of that 
district, far surpassing that of ethers naturally 
more fertile.”’ 

If the farmer of a sandy soil should possess the 
means of giving it a top dressing of brayed down 
or broken peat, he will find it to be attended with 
good effects; in general, the material of improve- 
ment are obtained with Isttle difficulty. When 
properly prepared, a sandy soil is one of the most 
valuable which caw be worked. 
good crops of common turnips, potatoes, carrots, 


It will produce || 


|and other grasses. It seldom possesses sufficient 
strength for wheat, beans, or flax. 

| Creps on sandy soils are easily injured by 
‘drought, as the moisture too readily evaporates 
from the open particles. This may be in some 
|measure remedied by deep ploughing, which has 
‘the effect of preserving a due degree of moisture 
in the substratum as a reservoir for the plants. 
| To assist further in preserving the moisture in the 


i soil, any small stones which lie on the surface 


should not be picked off. In rainy climates, or 
when the soil rests on retentive clay, such expedi- 
ents may not be necessary. 
| Gravelly soils are similar in character to those 
'which are sandy, and equally require the adminis- 
| tration of materials to give tenacity to the mass, 
_also a due supply of compost manure, Both sandy 
jand gravelly soils should have frequent returns of 
i grass crops. 
Lrme.—Lime, commonly called calcareous earth, 
|is never found naturally in a pure state, but in 
combination with the acid—chiefly with the car- 
bonic, for which it has so strong an affinity that it 
attracts it from the air. The burning of limestone 
is undertaken for no other purpose than to expel 
by heat this gas, and reduce the base to a caustic 
powder, in which state it has a strong tendency to 
absorb first moisture, and then the carbonic acid ef 
which it had been deprived. Lime blends the 
qualities of clay and sand, occupying a middle 
place between the two. In its caustic state it is a 
| powerful promoter of putrefaction, or decomposer 
‘of animal or vegetable matter, to which circum- 
| stance is owing, to a certain extent, its efficacy as 
|a manure. Lime also helps to fix the carbonic 
|acid which is generated by the fermentation of 
| putrescent manures in the soil, or which floats in 
the air on the surface of the earth, and it freely 
‘imparts this gas, in union with water, for the 
nourishment of plants. Lime is therefore an ex- 
tremely valuable ingredient to the farmer; and, 
accordingly, wherever agriculture is carried on 
with spirit, it is eagerly sought after, though it 
' sometimes bears a very high price. 
| Macnes1a.—Magnesia is a primitive earth found 
in some soils, but in a much smaller portion than 
the above three. Its properties are nearly analo- 
‘gous te those of lime, but of doubtful value, and 
,it is certainly injurious when mingled in large 
quantities with the other earths. 

On analyzing the various soils and subsoils, 
they have been found to resolve themselves inte 
one or more of the foregoing primitive earths ; and 
their barrenness or fertility has in no small de- 
gree depended on the mixing and assorting of 
these ingredients. Some soils are called loams; 
a loam, however, is by no means a distinct body, 
but is a combination of clay, sand, or calcareous 
/matter. Some loams are denominated clayey, 
from the excess of argillacious matter ; others 
open and light, from the preponderance of sand. 
| In fact, these two original ingredients seem capa- 
| ble of being compounded in such an infinite variety 
of ways, as te give occasion to that diversified 
texture of soils met with in all countries and all 
| situations. 
Besides these four primitive earths, which cen- 
| stitute equally the soil and subsoil, the upper of 
these, or mould, contains the putrid relics of orga- 
| nized substances that have grown or decayed upon 














barley, rye, buck-wheat, peas, clover, and samfrin, 


|it, or have been conveyed thither in the progress 
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| 
of cultivation. The decomposition of these is the 
proximate cause of fertility; and the richness of |; 


soils bears reference to the relative quantities. 
The residual earth remaining after the process of 
dissolution, is extremely light in weight and al- 
ways of a blackish color. It is owing to this that 
a garden, which has been under leng continued 
culture, approaches to a black shade, progressively | 
deepening according te the abundance of this | 
matter. In addition, nearly all soils are found to 

contain certain various chemical compounds, min- 

eral salts, and m:talic oxides; some of which are 

beneficial, others harmless, and a few injurious, to 

vegetation, and which either pre-existed in the 

strata from which the surface has been formed, or 

have been carried to it by subterranean springs, or 

by factitious causes. 

The nature of soils is sometimes indicated by 

the kind of vegetables which they appear spenta- 
neously to produce. This, however, is not a safe 
test of the nature of soils, or rather of what can 
be produced frov: them in a state of tillage; for 
the seeds of weeds which grow upon uncultivated 
ground, may have floated to them from a distance 
and vegetated where they have chanced to fall. 
All that can usually be expected from this kind of 
investigation is whether the field be moist or dry, 
as for instance, rushes will invariably indicate 
superabundant moisture and a necessity for drain- 
ing. The quantity of herbage or plants produced 
in a state of nature will also serve as a test of the 
soil and its capacity for production. A surface 
which exhibits thin scanty herbage is a sure indi- 
cation of poverty of soil, or a defect of moisture 
in the climate. After a wet season a thin poor 
soil may afford luxuriant vegegation, and a clay 
soil the reverse ; the previous state of the weather, 
therefore, must be taken into account in judgeing 
of soils and their spontaneous products. 

Soils differ considerably in color. There are 
dark or blackish, reddish, brown, and whitish soils, 
each color being an indication of the soil or sub- 
soil. The best soils are uniform in color, not mot- 
tled. The reddish appearance in some soils is 
caused by a combination of iron or ferruginous 
matter, but this is not found to impair fertility. 
The depth of soil is of as much importance as 
either its quality or color. With a shallow soil it 
is impossible to cultivate to advantage tap or tube- 
root vegetables, such as carrots, turnips, or pota- 
toes, for these extend their roots to a considerable 
depth. There is likewise not a sufficiency of sub- 
stance to retain moisture. Shallowness of soil 





may in some instances be remedied by the use of 


the subsoil plough, which loosens the retentive 


Improvement in Agriculture. 
Hon. Wm. C. Rives, United States Senator 
frem Virginia, recently delivered an address before 
the Agricultural Society of Albemarle, of which 
he is President. The address is a beautiful pro- 
duction, and we commend the following extracts 
| from it to the attention of our readers in town and 
| country. It cannot be denied that Mr. Rives en- 
' joys a high reputation as a statesman and orator, 
| but we must confess that his pasition as the Presi- 
| dent of the Agricultural Society of Albemarle is 
| no less honorable, in our eyes, than his station of 

Senator; and that his reputation as a scientific 
| and practical farmer, is as enviable in its more 


limited sphere, as any that can well be gained at 
the bar or in the public councils: 

| ‘A public endowment, under the patronage of 
the State, for instruction in the principles and 
| practice of agriculture, is imperatively due to that 
| great class of the community, which is immedi- 
ately connected with the cultivation of the earth. 
| We have, in great number, schools of law, schools 
‘of medicine, schools uf general literature, but 
| none of Agriculture. Why is this so? The recent 
‘| census shows that the number of persons engaged 
| in agriculture is four times the number engaged in 
' commerce, manufacture, the learned professions, 
'and trades of every description, all put together. 
Does not every consideration of policy and jus- 
| tice, then, require the provision of some means of 
professional education in an art, to which so pre- 
_dominant and vital a portion of the industry and 
worth of the country is devoted? Is agriculture 
| alone to be degraded into a vulgar and empirical 
pursuit, which requires no liberal instruction? On 
| the contrary, there is no other profession, I will 
| venture to affirm, which demands, for its intelligent 
exereise, so wide a range of scientific knowledge. 
It embraces within its scope, by a direct and ne- 
cessary dependence, the ie of chemistry, 
botany, vegetable physiology, geology, mineralogy, 
| meteorology, zoology, mechanical philosophy, not 
| to speak of the moral and political sciences, which 
have so important a bearing, in many respects, 
upon some of its highest interests. To which of 
the learned professions, so called, I would ask, is 
| so large a group of kindred sciences associated in 
| such close and intimate relationship. 

“‘ These considerations are making themselves 
daily more and more felt, and are arousing public 
attention, in every enlightened community, te the 
just claims of agricultural education. A profes- 
sorship of agriculture has been long since estab- 











substratum, and prepares it for being turned up at |! lished in the universities of Edinburg and Dublin; 


a fitting season to increase the quantity of availa- 
ble soil. 
ro 


ACCIDENTAL Potsoninc.—It is well known 
that a salve for the cure of chaps and wounds is 
often made of virgin wax and oil, and some fami- 
lies who live at adistance from an apothecary, 
make this medicine at the moment it is wanted, 
by taking a wax candle and melting it in oil. In 
employing this remedy made of a candle, a persoe 
is said to have been recently poisened in France. 
It is therefore not astonishing that arsenic, which 


penetrates even by friction, can have a poisonous 
effect when applied te the raw flesh, 


and from the former has recently proceeded one of 
the most valuable works on the ‘ Elements of Prac- 
tical Agriculture,’ ever published. If distinct pro- 
fessorships of agriculture have not yet been found- 
ed in the English universities, arrangements are 
_ in progress for establishing them; and ix the mean- 
time lectures of distinguished ability have been 
delivered on the subject by some of their learned 
professors, among which it would be inexcusable 
not to mention particularly the lectures of profes- 
sor Daubeny, ef the University of Oxferd. It is 
time that Virginia should acquit herself of the 
debt which every enlightened and ernecmalty every 
is 











republican Commonwealth owes to great pri- 
mordial interest of society. We must have a pro- 
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fessorship of agriculture in our university, as a 
part of the general course of liberal studies, to 
furnish our young men, when they quit its walls, 
with a competent knowledge of the principles of 
a profession: which so many of them embrace in 
after life. In addition to this, there should be es- 
tablished in coanection with the university, a spe- 
cial Agricultural Institute, designed for those who 
might not wish or find it convenient to follow the 
general course of university studies ; but whose 
object would be to acquire, in shorter time or at 
less expense, the professional education of an in- 
structed agriculturist, as well as the general ac- 
complishments of an intelligent and useful citizen. 
In this department, theory and practice should 
go hand in hand; and for that purpose a model 
and experimental farm should be attached to the 
Institute, to be conducted under the most skilful 
supervision and management, and to afford exam- 
ples of the most improved methods of culture and 
fertilization. 

“Of such an institution, a perfeet exemplar, 
tested by forty years ef successful experience, is 
presented to us in the admirable and celebrated 
establishment of Von Fellenberg at Hofwyl, in 
Switzerland. I am spared the necessity of details 
in the development ef this suggestion, by simply 
referring to that well-known establishment as a 
general model; admitting readily of modifications 
where a difference of circumstances may be sup- 
posed to require them. It was my good fortune, 
during my residence in Europe, to visit a classic 
spot, and I can safely say that I saw nothing in the 
palaces of Kings, in the museums of the fine arts, 
in the gorgeous displays of wealth and power on 
every hand, which impressed me with half the ad- 
miration I felt in contemplating the modest but 
noble establishment of the Swiss republican pa- 
triot and sage. Agriculture he chose as the basis 
of his enterprise; and by the happy combination, 
in the training of his pupils, of intellectual and 
bedily labor, mutually relieving and giving zest to 
each other, he has achieved those prodigies of 
moral and physical improvement, which have 
drawn upon his institution the earnest attention 
and applause of the civilized world. It has fur- 
nished to Continental Europe the best methods of 
its agriculture, while it has sent forth into its va- 
rious States and Kingdoms some of their most use- 
ful, virtuous, and enlightened citizens. At the 
same time, the modern farm Hofwyl stands a 
proud refutation of all the stereotyped satire, so 
frequently indulged, on scientific farming, as the 
accounts of the establishment, kept with minute 
mercantile exactness, disclose, through a series of 
years, a nett profit of 84 per cent. upon the whole 
capital employed—a rate of profit with which, I 
venture to say, any of us practical farmers would 
be more than content. 

“‘No man should be content simply to preserve 
his lands in the conditien in which they are. The 
poor should be made rich, and the rich richer; and 
such is the efficacy of artificial means of improve- 
ment that what was originally the poorest land in 
Europe, (I refer to the light sandy soils of Flan- 
ders,) is now probably the richest; so that Flem- 
ish husbandry has become synonymous with the 
perfection of fertility and preductiveness. In ef- 
fecting this extraordinary triumph over the disad- 
vantages of nature, much, doubtless, has been 


done by good tillage, deep ploughing, thorough 


The American Laborer. 




















draining, and a judicious rotation of crops; but 
the most efficient agent has been the minute care 
in collecting and preserving, and unwearied dili- 
gence in the application of manures. These, in- 
deed, in connection with proper culture, are the 
‘charms and mighty magic’ by which the wonder- 
working power of agricultural improvement has 
everywhere wrought its miracles. It is alike cu- 
rious and encouraging to observe how the cata- 
logue of these precious resources is daily extend- 
ing by the discoveries of modern science, and the 
inquisitive spirit of the human mind. In addition 
te the numerous class of vegetable and animal 
manures, so long known, and those virtues have 
been tested by centuries of experience, it is now 
discovered that the respective compounds of lime 
and magnesia in bones, and the peculiar chemical 
affinities of charcoal powder and soot, have placed 
them high on the list of valuable fertilizers. But 
it is chiefly in the wide field of mineral manures 
and in the bowels of the earth, that the researches 
of the chemist and the geologist are from time to 
time unfuiding new resources for stimulating and 
increasing the productiveness of its surface. 

“‘ Being somewhat of a pioneer in the lime hus- 
bandry in this portion of the State, I feel myself 
called on, gentlemen, to give you the result of my 
experience. I have used about 12,000 bushels of 
it, (slaked measure, ) from a quarry opened for the 
purpose en my own land, which has been spread 
over abont 150 acres, at an average, therefore, of 80 
bushels to the acre. Some accounts which I had 
read of its effects elsewhere, not expressed with 
the accuracy and discrimination so much to be de- 
sired in such communications, had led me to ex- 
pect a decided effect from it upon the growing 
crop, by which I mean the crop of either corn or 
wheat immediately succeeding the application of 
the lime. In this, | was disappointed ; but the 
discrepancy is probably accounted for by the fact 
that I have not hitherto used lime in combination 
with putrescent manures from the farm-yard or 


the stable, while others have most probably done 


s0; though that circumstance was aot noticed in 
the communications to which I refer. My first 
disappointment, however, in regard to the effects 
of the grewing crop, was more than compensated 
by the marked, unequivocal, and decided effect I 
have never failed to perceive from the lime alone 
in the clover succeeding the wheat crop, with 
which it has been my general practice to apply the 


lime at the time of seeding, harrowing in the 


lime and wheat at the same operation. The in- 
creased luxuriance of the clover has furnished, 
of course, cenclusive evidence of the improve- 
ment of the land from the application of the 
lime, and has in its turn inured to the still further 
melieration of the soil. All my observations in 
regard to lime would lead me to the opinion that 
it is the most permanent of all manures, and te 
concur in the conclusion so forcibly stated by Dr. 
James Anderson, one of the most copious and 
able of all the British writers on agriculture, who 
in his first valuable ‘ Essay on Lime,’ says, ‘that. 
its effect on the soil will be felt, perhaps, as long 
as the soil exists;’ and this conclusion he justifies 
by the mode of its action, altering the nature and 
constitution of the soil itself, and endowing it with 
capacities and affinities which it never before pos- 
sessed. My applications of lime have been almost 
entirely upon a close gravelly loam, of a brownish 











er gray color; and the result of a single experi- 
ment on land of a different description would lead 
me to believe that it is not adapted to the red fer- 
rugirous clay soils of the side and base of our 
southwest mountains. It is a proverb in England 
and Scotland— 
#He that marls sand 

Will soen buy land; 

But he that marls clay 

Throws all away.’ 


“The reason that Dr. Anderson suggests for the || 


comparative inefficiency of marl on clay soils is, 
that clay forms a large portion of marl, and the 
addition of clay to clay, therefore, cannot be ex- 
pected te produce so good an effect. The same 
reasoning would furnish a solution of the supposed 
want of adaptation of Jime to the red clay soils of 
the southwest mountains proper, and of its un- 
questionable efficacy on the adjacent gray loams, 
as a chemical analysis of the two soils has, I un- 


derstand, disclosed the existence already of two: 


per cent. of lime in the former, and of hardly any 
sensible quantity whatever in the latter. 


“Nothing can be more certain than the highly 
beneficial effects of lime as a manure, on a large 
majority of our soils ; in which, according to an 
analysis, by Mr. Ruffin, of as many as sixteen 
different specimens taken from various anddifferent 
parts of the State, lime is very rarely if ever found 
as a natural ingredient. The important practical 
question then, is, whether the expense of the ap- 
plication is justified by the benefit of the manure ? 
This is a question which every person must de- 
termine for himself, according to his particular 
position, and his own views of profit and loss. 
For myself, I will only say that I have always 
found the best application I could make of money 
derived from the land was to return it back to the 
land in the shape of improvement. ‘There is no 
investment of capital that can be more safe, and in 
ninety-nine out of ene hundred cases, none half so 
profitable. If by laying out $5 in manure on an 


acre of land, you make it produce twenty bushels | 
of wheat, worth a dollar a bushel, when it produced | 


but five bushels before, and this product is renewed 
to you every four years in an ordinary rotation of 
crops, have you not secured an interest of four 
hundred per cent. on the outlay you have made, 
and at the same time increased the value of your 
land four hundred per cent? And yet results 
such as these, extravagant as they may seem, and 
though we may be unconscious of them ourselves, 
are often achieved by a liberal and spirited system 
ofimprovement. The passion of us Virginia far- 
mers is to acquire more land, not to make the 
land we already possess more producti@e. If a 
farmer should add yearly to his possessions a 
hundred acres of land, he would doubtless con- 
sider himself getting along very prosperously in 
the world. But if at no greater expense he can 
make a hundred acres of land twice or thrice as 
productive as they were before, is he not doing 
rauch better, with the great advantage of having a 
more compact surface on which to cencentrate his 
labor and care ? 

** Should any one doubt whether we should de- 
rive from the reduced surface, better cultivated, a 
product equal to that ef the whole under inadequate 
culture, let him recollect the instructive story told 
by old Columelia, in his De Re Rustica, of a Ro- 
man vine-dresser, who had a vineyard and two 
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daughters; when his eldest daughter was married, 
he gave her a third of the vineyard for a portion, 
and yet he had the same quantity of fruit as be- 
fore; when his second daughter was married, he 
gave her half of what remained, and still the pro- 
|duce of his vineyard was undiminished.” 
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| Froin the Troy Daily Whig. , 
The Business of Farming. 
| 


The Pennsylvania Inquirer lately contained an 
|interesting letter from a Lancaster county Farmer, 
detailing with great minuteness the average pro- 
fits of a farm of 100 acres in that celebrated agri- 
cultural district. This letter, as we learn from 
the Inquirer, “has attracted no little attention, 
and our correspondent, who, as we before observed, 
is one of the ablest men in Pennsylvania, has beer 
applied te by a gentleman to take one of his sons 
to learn the business of agriculture.”’ 

The same journal in reference to this fact makes 
the following remarks : 

‘“‘ The fact has induced us to reflect a little, and 
the idea has been suggested, that the business of 
farming might readily be raised from its present 
position to the dignity ef a regular profession.— 
That it ought to be a profession, resting its prac- 
tice upon sound theory, and basing its theory upon 
the facts, principles and deductions of science, re- 
quires no argument. Our correspondent, more- 
over, seems to us just the man for such an enter- 
prise. We know him to be thoroughly qualified, 
and beg him to turn the matter over in his mind. 
He is a gentleman and a scholar, acquainted with 
Latin, French, German, perfectly familiar with 
our State and National laws, and withal, a tho- 
jrough and Practical Farmer, and now devoted al- 
most exclusively to agricultural pursuits. He is, 
moreover, the head of a family, having a wife and 
several chi‘dren; and his farm of more than 100 
acres, is one of the finest in Lancaster county. It 
seems to us, indeed, that he is abundantly qualified 
for such an undertaking as we have alluded to, 
not only by habits, education and experience, but 
by position. We may be mistaken, but we think 
there are many gentlemen in Philadelphia, who 
would eagerly seize upon such an opportunity of 
\educating their sons; fer we would not have the 
whole time of the lads devoted to agriculture, but 
a fair proportion to the acquisition of a sound 
classical, mathematical and scientific education.— 
We know dozens of individuals in this community 
at the present time, who would readily purchase 
farms, and pass the remainder of their days in 
country life; but that they lack an adequate know 
|ledge of the Business of Agriculture.” 

In the suggestions of our contemporary we 
heartily concur; having long been of the opinion 
that the Science of Agriculture should be taught 
with as much care as any other science. In Great 
Britain and on the Continent of Europe, young 
men are educated for the professionef Agriculture 
in the same manner as they are educated for any 
other profession ; and it is thorough training doubt- 
less, which chiefly renders European Farmers so 
immeasurably superior as a class, to the American 
Farmers, so far as skill, economy, and a judicious 
and remunerative system of cultivation are con- 
cerned. An English friend of ours informs us that 
his father paid $1500 to have him instructed in 
the business of farming. Had he paid $15,000 it 
would have been money well expended, judging 
from the skiliful manner in which his sor conducts 
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his farming operations, and the profits he makes | 
even in these times of low prices. 

The present depressed state of Commerce will 
doubtless induce many persons of moderate means 
to remove from our cities, and become farmers in 
the country. Such persons are generally men of 
intelligence and refinement, and therefore capable | 
of proving valuable acquisitions to any community. | 





And if they enter upon their new occupation with’ 
a proper zeal and determination, will soon acquire | 
a high standing in it. Many of these men were 
origiaally from the country—the sons ef indus- 
trious farmers,—but, dazzled by the brilliant ap- 
pearance of Broadway or Chesnut-street, on their || 
first visit to the city, and smitten with a desire to 
make a fortune by trade, they renounced, what then 
seemed the ignoble profession of Agriculture, shook 
off the dust of their native valley from their feet, 

and were soon ensconced, with pen behind the ear, 
on a high steol in some city merchant’s counting- 
room. Time rollson. The stripling has become 
aman. Fortune has prospered with him. From 
small beginnings he has acquired a large estate. 
Rich argosies are his, freighted with the products 
of every clime. He becomes ambitious of a fash- 
ionable reputation, and marries the daughter of old 
Snobbs, a retired tallow-chandler, for the sake of 
getting into ‘ good society.’ He builds an elegant 
house ‘up town’; furnishes it in the style de re-)} 
naissance; sets up his carriage, and, at the urgent 
solicitation of his silly wife, dresses his servants in 








liveries of light blue and silver. Children spring |; 
up about him. For the daughters is selected, as} 
French governess, some half-educated waiting-maid | 
who passes fur one of the emigrant noblesse. For 
his sons, as tutor, a cunnisg and profligate English- | 


man, to whom the well-stored wine-cellar of their | 
father forms by no means a slight attraction. | 
Under such favorable auspices the education of | 
the young people is, of course, conducted upen the | 
‘rue fashionable plan. The girls manage to ac- | 
yuire sufficient French to read the corrupt novels | 
of Madame Dudevant, which are furnished them # 
by their governess, and the boys Latin enough to, 
conjugate bi3o0, in all its modes and tenses. All| 
this time the good man of the house plods on in} 
his never-ending, still-beginning labor of amassing / 
wealth. At last he is worth a million. At least, | 
the World says so. He begins to talk of re- 

tiring,—when lo! there comes a frost—a nipping 

frost, which, in one short night, causes all his bril-} 
liant prospects to vanish into thin air. He is aj 
beggar, or nearly so; the prime of his life 1s gone; | 
and his fashionable sons and daughters, instead of! 
being able to contribute to his support, only ren- 
der his troubles greater by the thought that they, 
brought up in luxury, are totally unfitted to wrestle 
with the storms of this working-day world. Now it 
is that his mind reverts to his early childhood, and 
the scenes amid which his youth was passed ; and, 
as he reflects upon the happiness and independ- 
ence which pervade his native valley, he curses the 
hour when, yielding to the seductive blandishments 
of Fortune, he forsook the slow but certain gains of 
Agriculture for the more showy but less substantial 
returns of Commerce. Broken in spirit and soured 
in temper, he at last, if he have friends at Court, 
obtains a subordinate office in the Custom-House 
or some other branch of the Public Service, on the 
scanty income of which he drags out a miserable 
existence, the privations of which are not at all 
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alleviated by the incessant reproaches of the once 
amiable Miss Snobbs, for having spent her fortune— 
the savings of old Snobbs having gone the same way 
with his own hard earnings. If we add to this, 
that his sons have resorted to dishonorable courses 
for a livelihood, and his daughters, being too proud 
to work and too ignorant to teach, Lave either gone 
upon the stage or else remain a burden on his hands 
at home, the picture will be complete. 

This is no fancy sketch. The original of it may 
be found in almost every street in our large com- 
mercial cities; affording a striking commentary 
upon the instability of mercantile pursuits, and 


_ teaching a stern lesson to those who would aban- 


don the soil, from which, with industry, they are 
certain of gaining an independence, and, dazzled 
by what seems to their inexperienced vision the 
unalloyed brilliancy of a city life, launch rashly 
forth upon a sea thickly strewn with the wrecks of 
former adventurers, once as sanguine and as light- 
hearted as themselves. 
— 


From the Newburg Gazette. 
The American System. 

During our Colonial dependence upon Great Brit- 
ain, one object which excited her early attention, was 
the prohibition of Colonial Manufactures. This 
measure was enferced with the design of retaining 
us in subjection to the Mother Country, and to in- 
volve us in a dependence upon that country fer 


| the prime necessaries of life. 


That the opponents of the ‘ American system ” 
may see that their views are identical with the 
British Colonial policy, I shall quote an English 
writer, who illustrates that policy; and after giv- 
ing it a full explanation, preceed to show that 
Great Britain now desires to continue our depend- 


| ence upon her, by pursuading us to adopt the prin- 
| ciples of ‘“‘ Free Trade.” 


An English work published in 1750, treating 
upon the trade and navigation of Great Britain, 
contends : 

“Our Colonies are much in the same state Ireland 
was in when they began the woolen manufactory, and 
as their numbers increase will fall upon manufactures 
for clothing themselves: A Jittle regulation would 
remove all this out of the way. 

“It is proposed that they shall for time to come 
never erect the manufacture of nails, under the size 
of a two shilling nail, horse nails excepted, that all 
slitting mills, and engines for drawing wire, or weav- 
ing stockings be put down, that they also be prohibited 
from manufacturing hats, stockings or leather of any 
kind. 

“If we examine into the circumstances of the in- 
habitants of our plantations, and our own, it will ap- 
pear thatgnot one-fourth part of their products re- 
dounds to their own profit, for out of all that comes 
here they only carry back clothing and other accom- 
modations for their families, all of which is of the 
merchandize and manufacture of this kingdom. 

“The Colonies have not commodities and products 
enough to send us in return for purchasing their ne- 
cessary clothing, but are under very great difficulties , 
and therefore any ordinary sort sell with them, and 
when they have grown out of fashion with us, they 
are new-fashiened enough there.” 

England, acting upon this policy, passed a law 
by which American subjects were forbidden to 
make hats for themselves of the furs of their own 
country; also, another act, by which the iren, 
takén from the soil of their own possessions, they 
were forbidden te manufacture, and were com- 
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pelled to send it across the Atlantic to support fdomestic manufactures. *They insisted upon this 
the machinery of the Island of Great Britain. as the only way to secure a full and perfect inde- 
In 1699 Parliament declared “that no wool, || pendence from foreign nations. JUVENIS. 

yarn, or woolen manufactures of their American 
Plantations —- be a mg meeotern | The Far West. 
in erder to be transported trem thenc rd || The borders of all the rivers, and smaller water 
place whatewr.”” In 1734 complaints were made sn Ilinoi q ly d with 

in England that the Colonists made their own || COUr8®S in *tinols, are densely covered with wood 
woolen hats, and a report was made in Parliament || for a greater or less distance; and there are also 
stating that they were taking to the manufacture | very extensive tracts of upland in the State, cey- 
of ar ge and a gpa ty - PS + wd ered with a heavy growth of weod ; all of which 
sto ut to their progress. or atham |... ; : j 

nen 8 ‘‘he would not have the Americans to | a in the generel appelistion of timber: 


make a hob-nail, nor even a razor to shave their | 
Meee . | These forests present some of the most magnifi 


These restrictions upon American Industry were | cent specimens of the oak, sycamore, and many 
a source of wealth to England, while, at the same! other species of trees, that are to be found in the 
time, they operated as a drain to our prosperity. | United States, and perhaps in the world. White- 





From the Lincoln Telegraph. 





The year preceding the Revolution, our exports to |oak trees sixteen feet in circumference at the 
Great Britain amounted to a million and a half;, hight of five feet from the ground, have come 
while the imports to Great Britain reached to three | under my own observation, and I have been in- 
and a half millions—leaving a balance of two|formed of others that were much larger. Indeed 
millions in favor of England to be liquidated by a '|nothing is more common than white oaks of twelve 
drain of our gold and silver coin, and by much | and fourteen feet in circumference, with the lowest 
exertion and difficulty. | oranches fifty or sixty feet from the ground, whose 
This state of things led to the first essay on the trunks are as straight, and fair, and as little taper- 
part of the Colonists to oppose the designs of Eng- | ing as those of white pine. The largest sycamore 
land, and to establish an ‘“‘ AMERICAN SysTEM” in| on Boston Common, or on the Battery at New- 
epposition to it. Our patriot fathers formed pri-| York, are but pigmies in comparisen to those 
vate associations to discourage the importation of; commonly seen in the western forests. Some 
British goods, and to promote the use of domestic! specimens have been found that would measure 
manufactures—to such an extent was this principle , above forty feet in circumference, at some distance 
carried, that a coat of English cloth became an | from the ground. 
emblem of disgrace, and whoever, in defiance of, Nearly every species of deciduous trees that is 
popular feelings, clothed himself in British manu-' common to the pay 9 zone, may be found in 
factures was exposed to popular insults and vio-|| the forests of the far West; but no pine, hemlock, 
lence. | spruce nor any other evergreen tree is indigenous 
When the news reached England, she accused|j in all that extensive region, the northern parts of 
us of “aiming at independence” and proceeded to) Michigan, Wisconsin and Iowa excepted. 
further restrictions, until aggravated by repeated} Besides the splendid display of the forest trees, 
insults and impositions an appeal was made to!/ nature has bestowed onthat region many kinds of 
arms. Of the result, we are all acquainted. After|| excellent fruit, particularly grapes, and plumbs in 
a seven years struggle, the American Colonies be-|| great‘ variety and profusion, and the paupaw or 





came independent States—politically free and in- 
dependent of Great Britain. She acknowledged her 
independence, but, at the same time, by negocia- 
tion, and the adoptien of certain policies of trade, 
&c., endeavored to keep us dependent on her for 
our supply of the necessaries of life. 

This she could not accomplish by direct legisia- 


|custard apple, which grows upon trees about the 
| size of the common cherry, and receives the latter 
| appellation from the resemblance its pulp bears in 
|color, and consistence, to a custard. Its usual 
| size is that of a big apple, or to speak more defi- 
-nitely, a eonsiderable piece of chalk, which it re- 
;sembles also in form, being very regular in that 





tion, but what she could not do directly, she did} respect ; sometimes appearing of the shape of an 
indirectly. She prohibited our trade with her|! apple, but generally quite elongated. This fruit 
Colonies—discouraged our navigation by imposing is very much admired by some, and is held in 
discriminating duties upon our tonnage—and pro-|| equal detestation by others when first used, but a 
hibited or burdened with excessive duties every | taste for it is soon acquired by almost every one. 
production of our industry that reached her shores. | In this respet it resembles the tomato, and also 
It was then, as ever, her policy to supply her- | the soursop and mesbles of tropical climates, 
self and the world, with the creations of her own | which latter it indeed is very much like in consis- 
industry—to buy nothing which she could pro- | tence, and taste, being excessively sweet. 
duce, and to sell every thing which she could| Grape vines may frequently be seen attached to 
induce others to purchase. \the branch of an oak, sixty or seventy feet from 
In pursuance of this policy, she immediately|| the root, and totally disconnected with the tree 
after acknowledging our independence, disgorged || or any thing else whatever for that long distance. 
upon us her stores of merchandize and manufac-|} Such a sight would produce in the sentimenta- 
tures, with the express purpose of annihilating all | list, the sensualist and the philosopher, very differ- 
our manufactures that may have sprung up dvring | ent emotions. The sentimentalist, on .beholding 
our strugge for liberty: | the rich clusters of purple grapes growing at such 
Our statemen, seeing the operation of this policy || an inaccessible hight, would be led to the reflec- 
upon our industry, and prosperity as a people, re- | tion, that, 
commended te tke States, the adoption of an ‘Full many a grape is born to blush unseen 
‘‘ AMERICAN SYSTEM”’ to protect and encourage | And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’ 
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The sensualist would* think with the poet (not 
the one last quoted) that, 
‘ The grapes were pleasant to the sight 
But pleasanter by far to hite.’ 

But after exhausting his patience in vainly try- 
ing te bring some of them down from their ele- 
vated situation, he would exclaim with the fox in 
the fable, “ they are nothing but sour grapes, and 
unfit to be eaten ; I will let them remain where 
they are.” 

The philosopher, knowing the nature of the 
grape vine, that it is unable to attain an elevation, 
unless assisted by something round which it can’ 
entwire its, tendrils, would endeavor to ascertain | 
by what means it became connected with the tree | 
at such ar altitude. After investigating the sub-. 
ject he would probably conclude, that the growth | 
of the vine was contemporaneous with that of the | 
tree, that it became attached when the tree was a 
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mere bush, and that each of them made the same 
progress in getting up in the world. 

Assuming these conclusions to be correct, and | 
having observed vines of three inches diameter|| 
growing on trees of the diameter of four feet, we!) 
deduce this corollary; that the horizontal expan-| 
sion of a white-oak tree to that of a grape vine, is | 
in the ratio of 256 to 1, while the vertical increase 
is equal; in other words, that the weod of the 
tree grows 266 times as fast as that of the vine. 

Q. E. D. 

The oak-barrens are large tracks of land dis- 
persed promiscuously ameng the prairies, border- 
ing some, and intersecting others; the surface of 
which is usually moderately rolling, with trees | 
thinly scattered about, being destitute of under- 
brush, and covered with grass like the prairies. 
The soil on the oak-barrens is of the most inferiur 
quality that the State affords; and being in the 
vicinity of the rich prairies and timber-lands, is not 
highly valued; although it is at least as fertile as 
the new lands in the Eastern States generally; and 
far more productive than the uplands of the 
Southern Siates. Several kinds of oak, occa- 
sionally intermixed with hickory and a few other 
trees, appear in the barrens; but white oak is the 
prevailing growth, which attains the usual size of 
that species ef trees in New-England. Some parts 
of the oak-barrens sustain a tolerable growth of 
wood, but not unfrequently a field of twenty acres 
might be enclosed, without including fifty trees 
within its limits. 

Philosophers, as well as common men, have 
been puzzled, ever since the prairies were dis- 
covered, to account for the fact of such. large tracts 
of fertile land being destitute of trees. Some 
suppose that trees may begin to vegetate, but that 
the fire, which passes over the surface every year 
when the grass becomes dry, after being kilied by 
the frost, destroys the tender plants; and that 
this is a sufficient cause for the nonexistence of 
trees. But like causes produce like effects; and 
as the oak barrens are burned over every year, as 
well as the prairies, if the above reason held good, 
no trees could ever have existed there. 











A friend of mine, who has resided seven years 
among the oaks near Lilinois river, in the vicinity 
of Peoria, informed me that the fire had run over 
the grass every year since he had been there, and 
that his buildings were only preserved from de- 
struction in consequence of being surrounded by 
cultivated land. 1 have frequently observed on 





the goods. 
could sell in the manufacturing town their poultry, 


the timber-lands where the grass grows tall and 
rank, that for a long distance every tree was 


_ blackened by fire near the surface, netwithstanding 


which the growth of wood was of the heaviest de- 
scription. 

It has been supposed by some that the soil, al- 
though very fertile, is unfitted for the production 
of trees, being deficient in some of the necessary 
constituents. But the luxuriant growth of trees 
wherever they are planted, demonstrates the fu- 
tility of that supposition. 

Others suppose that the great fertility of the 
soil causes the grass roots to grew so compact as 
to monopolize the surface, and allow tke trees ne 
chance to commence operations ; and that the ex- 
istence of trees on the barrens is in consequence 
of the diminished fertility of the soil. The heavy 
growth of timber which exists on large portions 
of the uplands, which are equally as fertile as the 
prairies, shows the insufficiency of this explanation. 

The idea has been suggested that the prairies 
were once densely populated ; and that the trees 
which originally covered the surface were exter- 
minated by the inhabitants. But has it not inva- 
riably proved true, that trees will again grow 
where they once have grown, unless prevented 


| by the barrenness of the soil ? 


Many other hypotheses have been invented by 
would-be philosophers, to explain this phenomenon, 
but they are equally unsatisfactory with the above. 


J. H 


ee 
From the Baltimore American. 
The Agricultural Interest. 

The direct and palpable benefits which the agri- 
tulturists derive from the encouragement of me- 
thanical and manufacturing industry im the country, 
nay be seen in a moment by any one who will give 
ihe subject attention. 

It is apparent at a glance that in proportien as 
aandicraft occupations flourish, and as the popula 
tion employed in them increases, the greater be- 
comes the number requiring the means of subsis- 
tence. These means of subsistence are furnished 
by the farmers. Thus in the neighborhood of a 
thriving town the value of land is much greater 
than it is at a distance from town. The farmers 
living within a few miles find a ready market 
among the town people for their poultry, butter, 
vegetables, fruits, and many other articles, which 
could not be sold at all in a remote country dis- 
trict. ‘The cost and trouble of trasporting their 
wheat and corn are also very slight; they may in 
fact sell their whole surplus crops at their own 
barn doors, and get goed prices. If they were 
like the Vermillion Country farmer in Lilinois, who 
had to wagon his wheat one hundred and forty 
miles to Chicago, they would find their profits 
very much reduced ; and supposing they could 
buy such merchandise as they needed a litile 
cheaper from a foreign importing agent thar they 
could from the agent of an American manufacturer, 
yet if the latter lived in their immediate neighbor- 
hosed, they would more than save in transportation 
the little difference there might be in the cost of 
And this the more especially if they 


vegetables and fruits which new cannot be sold at 


all. 
What is it that causes towns to spring up in the 
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interior? Look at Lowell—at Lynn—look at the | permit of its profitable export a distance of four 
towns and villages scattered all over New-Eng- | thousand miles. Now, under efficient Protection, 
land. The people living in them are employed in | the nominal price of these Cloths might be twenty- 
mechanical and manufacturing occupations, and | five per cent. higher to the Illinoians, and yet tue 
the protective policy prevents their industry from | actual cost be far less; simply because the market 
being prostrated by the inundation of foreign im- | for their Grain would be brought so much nearer 
portations. Wherever there is a bold stream af- || that its price would inevitably rise, and instead of 
fording water pewer, wherever iron or coal are | selling three millions bushels of Wheat to pay for 
deposited abundantly in the hills—there manufac- | his Cloth, although the money price were higher, 
turing industry may establish itself, and a Potts- | they would pay it with far less Wheat; or, more 
ville or a Paterson rise up. Every such townopens probably, they would pay a large part of it with 
a new market for the farmer. Let the protection | Fruits, Vegetables, &c. which are much more 
of the Government be withdrawn, and the mills | easily roduced than Wheat, and more profitable 
become silent; the furnaces and forges lie idle; | to produce when there is a sure market at hand. 
In another view, it may be seen that the Manu- 


the disbanded operatives wend their way to the 
West; the prosperity of the town declines, with it | facturers are not more concerned in the Protective 
Policy than other classes of industrious peeple. 


the interests of the farmers decline also. Where 
will they find a market for their surplus produce? | With efficient Protection extended, net te particu- 
lar Manufacturers, but to the Manufacturing In- 


Even if foreign ports were open to receive it, the 
cost of transportation to the sea board and of freight terest, a Home competition will spring up, which 
across the ocean would leave the i)profits small— must reduce the profits of the Manufacturers to the 
probably nothing. minimum. The business is open to any that may 
The State of Massachusetts once exported beef, | choose to engage in it, and every body knows that 
pork, butter, cheese, &c. Now she is a manufac- | there could be no monopoly. 
turing State; and the Globe probably will be sur- It is also a fact, which experience has proved, 
prised to learn that the amount of agricultural | that when Protection has been extended to any 
products imported into Massachusetts from other | branch of Manufacturing Industry, the tendency 
States, including cotton, flour, corn, wood, wool, has always been to reduce the price of the pro- 
leather and hides, beef, pork, butter, cheese, horses, | tected article. The skill that is acquired in the 
cattle, sheep, swine, potatoes, tobacco, tar, pitch, | process, the improvements which take place in the 
sugar, molasses and other items, exceeds in value machinery, together with the system and economy 
forty millions of dollars annually. The specific | which long practice enables the Manufacturer to 
statements may be seen in the speech of the Hon. | introduce inte his establishment, all have the inva- 
Cuartes Hupson, member of Congress from riable effect of cheapening the finished fabric, and 
Massachusetts ; they are taken from accurate sta- ‘generally of improving its quality at the same time. 
tistics. || The common Cottons now in use illustrate this; 
The Sugar-Planters of Louisiana formerly ob- || Nails also may be named, and 30 might other arti- 
tained large supplies of corn, pork, beef, horses | cles, if there were any need of a long enumeration. 
and mules from Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois. | [t is, therefore, obvious, that increased prices of 
But when the Protective Duties on Foreign Sugar; manufactured Geods would not long attend the 
were reduced, the Planters employed less labor in) establishment of an efficient and permanent Pro- 
the Sugar business, and went to raising their pro-|| tective System. The Farmer would find markets 
visions and cattle on their own plantations. The | near at hand for his Produce, and the Goods he 
Western farmers found the Southern market much) might want in return would soon be as cheaply 
contracted. Another consequence was, that mary! furnished by the American Manufacturer as they 
of the Sugar Planters employed a portion of their! are now supplied from abroad. 
force in planting Cetton also; and at this the Mis-| —— 


sissippi Cotton-growers became alarmed. They |) Epucation.—Horace Mann gives a happy hit 


were fearful of an over-production of Cotton, which) at the difficulties and apathy which fall in the way 


they thought had fallen sufficiently in price already ;| 
and, accordingly, they petitioned Congress to in-| 
crease the Duties on Foreign Sugar. 

With regard to the idea so industriously promul- | 
gated by the opponents of a Protective Tariff, that| 
it is designed te benefit the Manufa¢turers at the} 
expense of the Farmers, we hope that a fair view | 
of the subject will convince our Agricultural friends, 
that such is not the case. 
factured Goods are made higher by a Protective 
Tariff. What then ?—Look at the increased facili- 
ties of paying. 
Farmer must send his Wheat to England to pay) 
for them, and with the cost of transportation and 
freight, and with the Duties on the article in Eng- 
land, let him calculate how much Wheat he must 
send to pay for his merchandize. Or, to take an 
illustration ready at hand:—The State of Illineis, 
for instance, with free importations may buy one 


| of those who would promote education. 


Supposing that manu-|. 


If English Goods are bought, the), 


All 
those whe profess to live to do good and promote 
the best interests of mankind ought to read it:— 


‘© We solicit the farmer to visit the school, but 
he is too much engaged with the care of his stock 
to look after the children. We apply to the 
tradesman, but his account of profit and loss must 
be adjusted before he can attend to the source of 
‘all profit and loss inthe mind. We call upon the 
physician, but he has too many patients in the 
arms of death te allow him one hour for arresting 
the spread of a contagion by which, if neglected, 


| hundreds of others must perish. We apply to the 


| lawyer and the judge, but they are redressing the 
_ wrongs and avenging the violated laws of society 
_—they are so engaged in uncoiling the folds of a 


| parent serpent, which has wound itself round the 


| State, that they cannot stop to crush a hundred of 





million yards ef Cloth for one million of dollars, 
but must pay three millions of bushels of Wheat 
for it, because Wheat must bear a low price to 


its young ere they issue from the nest to wind their 
| folds alike around the State, and the law, and its 
| ministers, We apply to the clergyman. He bids 
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us God speed, but commends us for assistance to 
the first man we meet; for he and his flock are 
beleagured by seven evil spirits, in the form of 
seven heresies, each fatal to the souls of men.— 
We sally forth from his doors, and the first man 
we meet is his clerical brother; but he, too, has 
seven fatal heresies to combat, and he solemuly 
assures us that the most dangerous leader of them 
all is the man we have justleft. We apply tothe 
wealthy and the benevolent, who are carrying on 
vast religious enterprises abroad; but they have 
just shipped their cargoes of gold to Africa, to 


Asia, and to the utermost isles of the sea, and can |) 


spare nothing—never asking themselves the ques- 
tion who, in the next generation, will support the 
enterprises they have begun, and retain the foot- 
hold they may acquire, if they suffer heathenism 
and the idolatry of worshipping base passions to 
spring up in their native land and around their own 
doors. We go to those great antagonist theolo- 
gical institutions, which have selected high social 
eminences all over the land, and entrenched them- 
selves against each other as warring generals for- 
tify their camps upon the summit of some confront- 
ing hills; we implore them to send out one wise 
and mighty man to guide this great people through 
a wilderness more difficult to traverse than that 
which stretched between Egypt and Canaan ; but 
each hostile sect is engaged in propagating acreed 
which it knows to be true, against the fatal delu- 
sions of these various and opposite creeds which 
each of the other sects also knows to be true! 
a 
ARBORICULTURE.—Aurora impressed me more 
deeply than any previous trip of the importance of 
my subject. 
bound, from Chicago, via Kankakee, Pontiac and 
Bloomington, across one prairie, without passing | 
through a solitary skirt of timber! The prairie 
was rolliag and inviting to the farmer and grazier, 
but for all present uses is of no avail except for its 
continuity of surface. And this is a tedious, lonely 
use, and makes the traveler sigh for some mode of 
annihilating distance, and the philanthropist for 
some method of bringing these wastes into a con- 





dition to subserve the natural use for which the |, 


soil and surface of the earth are designed—that of 
sustaining ‘‘ a bold peasantry, the Country’s pride,” 
a hardy and virtuous yeomanry, the bone and sinew 
of any Country. 


I saw some manifestations in McLean County of | 


a disposition to grow forest-trees. Several groves 
of black locust are to be seen in the vicinity of 
Bloomington, and 160 acres ef prairie are broken 
some five or six miles to the North and East of 
that flourishing town for the purpose of a forest- 
tree plantation. 

In the garden of my friend, Dr. Henry, of Bloom- 
ington, I noticed a beautiful hedge of the red cedar, 
in a healthy and flourishing pen Sad which shows 
that the pine tribe of trees can be successfully raised 
on the prairie, a fact of no small importance. 

A friend of mine in De Witt County is preparing 
to plant a Lowey section in black wainut and loeust 
timber. I have seen several flourishing groves of 
locust timber in Morgan County, and have been in- 
formed of like enterprizes in Adams County. 


I traveled thirty miles, homeward | 


The American Laborer. 


land now lying waste and unproductive, if it be not 
arboriculture? My friends, Solon Robinson, and 
John and Philo Clover, will contend it is the non- 
| inclosure system of tillage. Very well, gentlemen; 
[ will not pretend that a branch of any system is 
|so great as the whole system. The non-inclosare 
| system will greatly diminish the necessity for tim- 
| ber, and will as greatly facilitate the formation of 
plantations where timber, fuel, &c. are needed. 
| And every farm made on the prairie needs a grove 
or a belt of forest-trees, for ornament, shade, shel- 
ter, fuel, and the melioration of its local climate. 
The revenues of the State would be increased in 
proportion to the encouragement given to arbori- 
culture. Say a tax exemption bill were passed, 
exempting from taxation, for a limited term of 
|years, every 80 acre tract, of which one-fourth 
_part at least, or 20 acres, should, within five years 
from the passage of the act, or from the date of 
‘entry, be planted with forest trees. Would not 
every such operation bring under taxation, ere 
‘long, two or three 20 acre lots adjacent? Under 
a system of agriculture requiring no fences to pru- 
tect crops and plantations, I venture to affirm there 
is ne mede of investment that would yield so 
great a return for the outlay, as the selection of 
eligible prairie lands and the occupation of a por- 
tion by judicious planting. In fact there are thou- 
|sands of locations, where plantations can be ferm- 
‘ed under our present system, clogged as it is by 
| statute hindrances and dead-wood fences, that will 
enrich the adventurer, in the long run, more than 
any mode of production or traffic that he can put 
hishandsto. For one of the advantages of arbori- 
culture, (and it is net a small consideration where 
the wages of labor are high,) is, that the productive 
agency of nature matures the crop chiefly. It re- 
quires but little attention after planting. And ac- 
cording to Sir John Sinclair, founder of the Board 
of Agriculture in Great Britain, the nett proceeds 
‘of timber plantations in that Island have exceeded 
‘those of tilled land. If this has proved true in 
Great Britain, it will certainly prove true in all the 
| prairies of America, where nothing is so certain 
te be in great demand as timber tracts, judiciously 
selected. M. L. Knapp. 


WAYNESVILLE, Illinois, Nov. 12, 1842. 
[Prairie ([l].) Farmer. 


Go iT Boots !—Senator Tappan’s organ at 
‘Steubenville, The Union, conducted by his step- 
‘gon, recently contained an editorial of which the 
| following is an extract : 


“In this country, we MIGHT raise bread-stuffs cheaper than 
| tey are raised in France. We want boots and shoes to 
| wear, and the French want bread to eat. What political 
| economist would pretend to say that it is rot better to take 
tle Freneh bvots at half the price we can make them,and give 
them in return wheat at a less price than they can raise it 
| for themselves.” 


| That is the doctrine. When wheat gets down 
|» ‘sixteen cents a bushel,” we can ship it to 
France and get French boots in return, cheap— 
|cog cheap! Only reduce the wheat low enough, 
end we can get French boots—fine as a new fip- 
pence—for a price which will make all the shoe- 
nakers this side the Atlantic quit work. If wages 
to are brought down to, say a shilling a day—that’s 
the Tappan standard—about the equivalent of “a 
sheep’s head and pluck ”—we shall then have Tap- 
pan’s grand political consummetion. We shall 
then have the “‘ blessings and benefits” of Free 





What is to reclaim the millions of acres of prairie 
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